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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ORD WOLSELEY has decided to make an immediate 
rush on Metemneh, close to Shendy, where the Mahdi has 
stationed a force variously estimated at from 5,000 to 3,000 men. 
Metemneh once cleared, the short road to Shendy is open; and 
at Shendy General Gordon had recently four steamers watching 
for the arrival of the British. General Wolseley, therefore, has 
sent two convoys of supplies to Gakdul; and General Stewart, 
who had returned to Korti, was to proceed to Gakdul on the 8th 
inst. with all mounted men and 400 of the Sussex Regiment. 
He would advance on Metemneh at once, and it is hoped that 
he would arrive there on the 15th inst.; but to do this, the 
Mahdi’s force must have been previously overthrown. It is 
posted, it is believed, on a spur of the hills which stretch down 
almost to Metemneh; but of its strength or composition 
nothing appears to be accurately known. General Stewart’s 
whole foree cannot exceed 2,000 men, but it is believed to be 
adequate, even if the Soudanese fight as desperately as at El 
Teb. Shendy once occupied, the remainder of the force can 
be forwarded thither by the desert route, while General Stewart 
proceeds either in steamers or along the bank of the river to 
Khartoum, 110 miles away. This rush will be the most daring 
exploit of the war, but everything appears to have been most 
carefully calculated. 


General Campenon, the French Minister of War, has 
resigned, or rather has been dismissed. In a speech to 
his subordinates, sent by himself to the EHvénement, he told 
them that the Government had decided not to content itself 
with defending the Delta of Tonquin, but to advance towards 
certain undefined natural limits, to keep Formosa, and to dictate 
peace to China by an Expedition “to the very heart of ihe 
Empire,” by which, he subsequently explained, he meant Pekin. 
He did not believe such a war could be undertaken without dis- 
organising the Army, or employing an Army Corps, which must 
be replaced by calling out the Reserves. He was, therefore, opposed 
to it; and also because he thought such a war unnecessary, and 
secretly instigated by Prince Bismarck, who, having embroiled 
France with Italy and Spain, was endeavouring to embroil her 
with Great Britain. France ought to wait, and prepare for a 
struggle in Europe, and not waste her force in distant expedi- 
tions, especially at a moment when the tinances are so over- 
pressed. These expressions of General Campenon are considered 
singularly indiscreet, especially by M. Ferry; but they will be 
repeated in every variety of tone as soon as the Deputies meet, 
and are told that the “impossible” war with China has now 
been decided on. 


The West African Conference has been asked to accept the 
following declaration, which defines what in future will be the 
legal method of taking possession of African territory :—“ The 
Power which shall at any future time take possession of a 





territory or place on the coasts of Africa situated outside its 
actual possessions, or which shall assume the protection thereof, 
shall accompany the act in question by a simultaneous notifica- 
tion, addressed to the other Powers represented in the present 
Conference, in order to enable them to recognise this [taking 
possession] as effective, or to advance any claims which they 
may have of their own.” The Power taking possession must 
agree to establish a Government strong enough to maintain 
peace, and secure respect for established rights. There seems 
little to object to in this declaration; but is the assent of the 
signatory Powers required for the annexation, or does it only 
afford opportunity for remonstrance? The former demand 
would fetter this country too much, as the Continental Powers 
are apt to pull together against England, and might forbid an 
acquisition out of mere jealousy of her progress. 


The daily papers treated London on Monday to a sensation. 
Immediately on the rising of the Cabinet Council, it was said, 
orders had been telegraphed to Portsmouth and Plymouth to 
recall all men on leave, and send the Channel Fleet to sea at 
once. Of course, the alarmists declared that we were going 
to war with Germany at once, or with France, or with 
both, and the Funds actually fell an eighth. There was no 
trath whatever in the announcement, which seems to 
have been based upon a misconception of some orders tele- 
graphed to the ‘Northumberland,’ and before evening the 
Funds and the public recovered themselves; but the incident 
showed the mischief done by Jingo journalism. Men’s minds grow 
hot, and they indulge in the luxury of alarm till a rumout that 
England intended to blockade the Continent until she received 
an apology for Prince Bismarck’s conduct in refusing to drink 
British brandy, and declaring it very nasty, would receive full 
credence for an hour. England may go to war yet; but the 
nation may rely on it that when she does, there will be an 
adequate reason, ample warning, and one speech at the: least 
from Mr. Gladstone. 





The recent action of Germany has stirred the Colonial Office 
intoaction. St. Lucia, in Zululand, was occupied by us last week, 
and its occupation will not, it is believed, be contested ; and this 
week a Protectorate was formally declared over the whole 
eastern coast of South Africa between Cape Colony and Natal. 
Moreover, orders have been sent out to annex all the groups of 
islands in the great channel between Australia and New 
Guinea, including the Woodlark, the large island which 
dominates the eastern entrance, and to declare a_pro- 
tectorate over the large and long peninsula of New 
Guinea—why not use the proper name, Papua? — which 
stretches southwards towards Australia. There is no objection 
to these annexations, which protect South Africa from invasion, 
and provide a belt of dependencies for Australia, sheltering her 
from the North; but we want to ask a question. Why do we 
not go into hysterics over the French possession of Pondicherry ? 
There they have au open gate right into the heart of our Indian 
empire ; yet nobody particularly cares. The reason is that if 
France attacks us in India, we shall attack her in Cherbourg; 
and that is the precise reason why the neighbourhood of Ger- 
many or Russia ought not to create such alarms. 


The superficial area of Heligoland is one-fifth of a square 
mile, or 128 acres. 

On Monday, Mr. Chamberlain made two speeches at a dinner 
given him by the Birmingham Artisans’ Association, the trades 
represented being glassworkers, brassworkers, ironworkers, brick- 
layers, and all the rest of the ordinary trades of a great industrial 
centre. In reply to the toast of his own health, Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke chiefly of the personal attacks which had been recently 
made upon him, and which, as he justly said, were adequately 
disproved by such a demonstration as that in the very place in 
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which he had been accused of obtaining wealth by more or less 
unfair means. With reference to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
attempt to fasten on him the responsibility of the Aston riots, 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Tory indictment had vir- 
tually been withdrawn, and that the accusation brought against 
the Liberals of forging tickets for a Tory meeting had been 
dropped. The Tories had failed to produce even a single 
“rough ” who so much as professed to have been paid by the 
Liberals. It had turned out that the Tories, after promising their 
leaders a great Tory demonstration, had succeeded in providing 
everything that was necessary except Tories; and failing in that, 
the demonstration itself had been a conspicuous failure. 


In his second speech, Mr. Chamberlain declared that, in his 
position as member of the Government, he had had at times “to 
reserve and sometimes even to sacrifice” his own opinion; and 
he only hoped that in doing so he had not dissatisfied his con- 
stituents, to which appeal he received a very hearty negative. 
He then went on to comment on the compromise. He suggested 
that Lord: Salisbury might possibly have been acting in the 
spirit of a Russian tribe called the Tuvac, who, when they desire 
to take revenge on their enemy, effect this by hanging them- 
selves at the door of their enemy. He did not believe, however, 
that Lord Salisbury would have committed political suicide in 
order to revenge himself on Lord Hartington or Lord Granville ; 
and, therefore, he felt bound to believe that the dearest wish of 
Lord Salisbury’s heart had been to speed the advent of this 
Radical Millennium, and to pave the way for the reign of the 
Democracy which everybody supposed that he had thought it 
his special mission to stem;—for the Franchise Act had been 
passed, and the pistol of which Lord Salisbury had spoken so 
graphically was now charged, and pointed at the head of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke with enthusiasm of the Redistribution 
Bill, on the passing of which they could now rely. It would do 
almost all the Radicals had desired, but had not dared to hope, in 
the way of substituting living and energetic constituencies for con- 
stituencies of no serious political convictions; and, so far from 
extinguishing the Caucus, it would vastly strengthen all the local 
organisations of popular opinion. The new electoral districts 
would doubtless have their own representatives and select their 
own Members; but exch of them would contribute its quota to 
the representative council of the borough as a whole, and 
instead of the Birmingham Eight Hundred, they would pro- 
bably have in future the Birmingham Two Thousand. He dis- 
missed with contempt the idea that the new Democracy would 
be bellicose. It would be far too strong for sensitiveness and 
querulousness. It had no wish for the Conscription, which 
must result from an aggressive spirit. But if it ever were 
forced into a war, it would be a very strong power, and a 
very formidable one, in its active association with the Demo- 
cracies of our widespread Colonies. Mr.Chamberlain’s remarks 
on Germany and the Australian question were, on the whole, de- 
cidedly pro-Australian ; and then he went on to predict that the 
new Democracy would insist on the duties of property as much 
as the old class-Government had insisted on its rights, would 
modify the game laws, pass a just law for the protection of our 
sailors in the mercantile marine, secure decent dwellings to the 
artisans of our towns, give the agricultural labourers some hold 
on the soil, and secure to every child in the land a free educa- 
tion which would enable him to make the best use of his powers. 


Mr. Gladstone has been suffering slightly from his old 
enemies,—sleeplessness and lumbago,—during the early part of 
the past week, though at the last accounts his health was 
greatly improved, and it was not doubted that he was rapidly 
recovering his usual energy and elasticity. At the meeting of his 
Hawarden tenants on Wednesday, however, Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone had to apologise for his father’s absence; and though he 
made light of it, he dwelt once more on his father’s wish to 
retire, whenever occasion should serve, from the public service, 
or at least from that kind of service to the public which imposes 
on him such arduous efforts. Mr. W. H. Gladstone’s language has 
probably been construed too seriously. Mr. Gladstone is not 
one who needlessly discounts the future; and perhaps it is not 
necessary for us todo so. Assuredly the Liberal Party will be most 
reluctant to fight its first great battle in conjunction with the 
new allies whom Mr. Gladstone has won for them, under any 
other leader. After a sleepless night even young men will think 
responsibilities very arduous which a few hours’ reat would 








render light enough. Let us hope that it will be so also with 
Mr. Gladstone. 


The Bishop of London, Dr. Jackson, who has long been in qa 
failing state of health, died rather suddenly on Tuesday morn. 
ing from heart-disease, which caused him some pain at first,— 
pain which soon subsided under the effect of the mustard- 
plaster applied to his side. He had for a month or two appeared 
to be in very much better health than during the greater part 
of last year, had celebrated the communion at Fulham on 
Sunday, and preached in St. Paul’s in the evening. Dr. Jack. 
son was a thoroughly earnest and good Bishop. Without any per- 
sonal sympathy with the Ritualist party, he yet entered heartily 
into the spirit of Archbishop Tait’s wise dying effort to protect 
them against their party foes; and had carried out, after the 
Archbishop’s death, the spirit of his counsel in relation to the 
disposal of Mr. Mackonochie after his deprivation at St. Albans, 
Holborn. In Dr. Jackson's laborious administration of the 
great diocese under his control, he had gained the love and 
respect of all parties, and had been in the best sense a father to 
his clergy. 


Various successors to Bishop Jackson are talked of in the 
Press; and one in particular, a great western diocesan, is almost 
spoken of as if Mr. Gladstone had no right or choice in the matter, 
but must absolutely recommend him to the Queen, whether he be 
or be not the man whom he himself thinks fittest for the post. We 
should rejoice to see the very able administrator in question placed 
at the head of such a See as London, because we believe he 
would infuse an energy and a statesmanship into his work which 
might leave a permanent mark on the diocese. But we cannot 
believe that the dictatorial tone which is now so often adopted 
by the Newspaper Press in recommending soldiers, civilians, 
and ecclesiastics to special offices, is either warranted by 
adequate knowledge, or inspired by an adequate sense of re- 
sponsibility ; and we prefer, therefore, to name no names, and to 
express our confidence in the Prime Minister’s deep concern 
for the Church and wide knowledge of its wants. But London 
is certainly a diocese which needs great energy, considerable 
breadth of mind, and a certain enthusiasm of faith for its 
government. And yet it has not unfrequently happened that 
thoroughly humble men, who did not seem to be specially 
endowed with these characteristics, have practically succeeded 
better than men of more conspicuous talent and capacity. 





Mr. Courtney made a speech at Liskeard on Tuesday, in 
which, after advancing his usual defence of proportional repre- 
sentation, he defended himself for his somewhat severe criticisms 
on the Government by saying that he had been more Glad- 
stonian than the Government itself in his sympathy with Mr. 
Gladstone on all the doubtful issues of Colonial and Foreign 
policy which had recently been under discussion,—more Glad- 
stonian than Mr. Gladstone’s own collective Cabinet. We 
must think that Mr. Courtney’s attempt to pose as an 
unmuzzled representative of the Prime Minister’s political 
conscience, is not very constitutional, and exceedingly doubtful 
in point of fact. In the first place, he does not know how 
far Mr. Gladstone’s judgment really diverges from that of his 
Cabinet, if it does so diverge,—indeed, none of us do know 
except the Prime Minister and possibly some other members 
of the Cabinet. In the next place, it is more than probable 
that even if Mr. Courtney did divine Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
leaning, he would be wholly unable to gauge the just influence 
over Mr. Gladstone’s mind exerted by the judgment of his 
colleagues. In the third piace, nothing can be less defensible 
on constitutional grounds than to profess to interpret the private _ 
wishes of a Minister who expresses by his public acts, and by 
his public acts alone, the convictions for which he is to be held 
responsible. Mr. Courtney is a man of consummate ability ; 
but the more we see of his statesmanship in the larger sense, 
the less we admire it. 


The Convocation of the University of London carried unani- 
mously on Tuesday a resolution of Mr, Anstie’s to appoint a 
special Committee of forty members to consider the proposals 
lately published for establishing a Teaching University in 
London; but though the resolution was carried unanimously, it 
was obvious that the House did not consider the scheme 
recently discussed, but nof adopted by the Association for 
extending University teaching in London, as a serious one. 
The feeling was that the present Examining University 
is not all that might be wished,—that it is especially less 
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closely related than it ought t» be to the principal London | 


Colleges which supply it with examinees; and that these 
Collezes are not as powerful or as numerous as might be desired. 
For the rest, though the House wisely refrained in that stage 
from expressing any opinion of its own, it did not receive with- 
out sympathy the view expressed by one of the graduates that 
the proposed Teaching University, which had been so eloquently 
advocated in the Press, very much resembled the Adam in an 
old German play, when he walks across the stage “ going to be 
created.” 


The trial of Madame Clovis Hugues for the murder of the spy 
Morin, who had accused her of prenuptial immorality, and had, 
as she imagined, sent her insulting post-cards, came off in Paris 
on Thursday. It was shown that Morin had been sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for his false charge; that he had not sent 
the post-cards, though he probably knew who did; and that the 
assassination was premeditated. Madame Hugues, indeed, 
acknowledged this herself, and only pleaded that she “had been 
morally assassinated for two years.” She refused to express 
any regret for her crime, though she regretted that Morin had 
forced upon her such a necessity. Nevertheless, evidence was 
allowed that the Chamber of Deputies was unanimous in 
her favour, the Jury at once acquitted her, and she was 
overwhelmed in Court with congratulations. Such a scene 
would seem to indicate that the Parisians have forgotten not 
only the morality of Christianity, but the first laws of civilisa- 
tion. No well-constituted Pagan State allows of private 
vengeance, or cousiders that provocation can do more than ex- 
tenuate murder. The only possible explanation of the verdict 
is that Parisians consider that where a man might defend his 
honour by a duel, a woman may defend it by a murder; but a 
duel, bad as it is, ensures that the challenger shall ask an ex- 
planation, shall obey very stringent rules of procedure, and 
shall risk his own life. ‘The verdict is not only a deliberate 
refusal of justice, but a proof that the protection of law does not 
exist in Irance. 


The emigration from Germany hus increased five-fold since 
1879, and Prince Bismarck, in a speech on the subject, made on 
Thursday in the Reichstag, affirmed that this was a result of 
Protection, which had made the peasants so prosperous that 
they had money enough to emigrate with. Herr Richter there- 
upot. showed that the emigration was largest from the poorest 
provinces, and that the tobacco-cutters, impoverished by the new 
duty on their raw material, had emigrated in shoals, and asked 
whether when Germany reached the acme of prosperity there 
would be nobody but the Chancellor left in it. Prince Bismarck 
grew furious at this, declared that the Mommsen of 2,000 years 
hence would probably record that Germany was ruined by low 
corn duties, and, suddenly shifting his ground, declared that the 
peasants could not live, and that the Government intended to 
put a new import duty on corn. The Chancellor’s economics 
bewilder Englishmen; but the truth is that in finance he is only 
an elderly squire, and fancies that if wheat gives no profit the 
country is ruined. Mr. Chaplin would entirely agree with him, 
and Mr. Lowther will quote him as the great foreign statesman 
who insists so wisely that bread shall be dear. 


Prince Edward of Wales attained his majority on Thursday, 
and the London morning papers were full of adulation. The 
Times even ventured to project its soul into futurity, and pre- 
dicted that when Peterhouse celebrated its second sexcentenary 
(A.D. 2484), Prince Edward’s heir would still be sitting on the 
English throne. He may be, or the descendant of the Marquis 
Tseng may be, which is at least as likely; but how does the 
Times know it? At the same time, the papers published with 
great pleasure an official announcement that Parliament would 
not be asked to vote any money for the Prince because he is of age. 
The loyalty expressed is not, therefore, loyalty of the pocket. We 
like neither the false adulation nor the real meanness. It is 
good, as long as the Monarchy exists, that there should be no 
Regent; and Prince Edward’s majority is, therefore, a cause for 
moderate congratulation. That being so, and the existence of a 
King in reserve being admittedly beneficial, he ought to be 
allowed something to live on. If he is not worth that, why is 
everybody printing such enthusiastic declarations of gladness P 
Could not the Pall Mall Gazette interview Prince Edward and 
hear his own opinion of his own situation and prospects? That 
would sell. 


Some one on the Times has been adding up the lists of 
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London charities and their receipts. It appears that there 
are no less than 1,013 charitable institutions, and that their 
total revenue rises to the sum of £4,447,000, or more than the 
revenue of many second-class Powers—Sweden, for example— 
and equal to a tax of £5 5s. on every house in the Metropolis. 
These figures, if they are correct, include of course a great mass 
of endowments; but there can be no doubt about the immense 
amount of London charity. What there is doubt about is its 
area. There is reason to believe that the number of givers 
bears no relation to the quantity given; and that a startling 
proportion of the total sum received comes from about three 
thousand families who make of charity a habit—often an 
hereditary habit. The body of the people contribute a good 
deal ; but there are whole lists of donors who give on system, 
and who are as carefully visited for their subscriptions as they 
are for their taxes. Those who do not give soon find the appli- 
cations very few. 


“F. R.S.” misleads the public when he says, in a long letter 
published in yesterday’s Times, that the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection * failed, after receiving evidence from all quarters, 
to bring to light a single instance of wanton cruelty or any 
serious abuses in this country.” The Commission were divided 
on this point, and they held it to be their duty to pass no 
opinion on it, but to report the evidence simply, and to point 
out the great need for restrictions on the practice. We our- 
selves hold that in the case of one class of experiments at least, 
—Dr. Rutherford’s,—there was evidence of very great abuse 
and of serious cruelty. And, unfortunately, the Act passed 
to limit vivisection did not succeed in preventing the repetition 
of those experiments on a considerable scale. We should say 
also that Dr. Ferrier’s famous experiments on monkeys, as 
detailed by himself, experiments which have also been sanctioned 
under the Act, have been lamentably cruel, in spite of the fact that 
the first operations were performed under anesthetics. When 
“FF. R. S.” asserts that “a demoralised vivisector has not yet 
been discovered,” we can only say that he speaks solely as the 
mouthpiece of those whom the practice has demoralised. 


The Bank of England has just detected a series of forgeries, 
which must have been planned by a very acute mind. A note 
for £500 was presented on Tuesday by a respectable woman, 
which was found to be forged; and on an inquiry being in- 
stituted, it was traced to a scavenger on Clapham Common, 
who at once acknowledged that he had found a box full of £500 
and £100 notes. The notes were admirably executed, and quite 
beyond ordinary observation, although the numbers were wrong ; 
and the plan of the forger who lost the box must have been to open 
a deposit account with some London bank, pay them in, and draw 
a cheque speedily against them. If the Bank clerks did not 
suspect the notes, the cheque would be paid; and before the 
notes reached the Bank of England, the forger would be away. 
He could not hope to pass notes so large with tradesmen, and 
would be suspected even by Continental money-changers, who 
would ask permission to telegraph to London. This is, we 
think, an innovation in note-forging, and not only gives the 
criminal a chance of a great haul, but exempts him from any 
necessity for confederates. 

The Liverpool Post has received from Dongola specimens of 
the wood used in some of the boats employed to transport troops 
up the Nile. They are almost rotten, without fibre, and obvi- 
ously totally unsuited to the service. On submitting them to 
an experienced boat-builder, he declared the wood to be Swedish 
spruce, a most inferior wood for the purpose; and the structure 
of the boats, which he described technically, to be such that in a 
dangerous rush of water they would not be likely to hold 
together. The most severe inquiry should be made by the 
Admiralty into these allegations; and, if they are true, an effort 
should be made to punish those responsible. It is too bad that 
the lives of soldiers and sailors should be sacrificed either to 
greed or carelessness. We never could understand why con- 
tracts for the State need be placed on the same footing as 
other contracts, or why failure to supply good work, if shown to 
be wilful, should not be treated as treason. If one contractor 
were sentenced to penal servitude, we should hear no more of 
rotten meat or weevilly biscuits. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 995 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@——— 


THE RESIGNATION OF GENERAL CAMPENON. 


N FERRY is swimming into very deep water. The 
e resignation of General Campenon, on the grounds 
which he has made public, reveals a great deal more than the 
existence of a difference in the French Cabinet. It shows 
that M. Ferry, with the political nerve, not to say audacity, 
which is his first characteristic, and which, amidst the feeble 
wills that surround him, has given him his ascendancy, has 
decided on a policy so daring that his Minister of War repudi- 
ates it, and believes that it will overtax the great resources of 
France, and probably overstrain the patience of her people. 
Whatever his original convictions, M. Ferry is now convinced 
that his policy in China cannot be carried out without a serious 
land campaign; and, rather than renounce his dream of 
securing for France a dependent Tropical Empire,—an 
India, in fact, with taxable millions, and a settled agri- 
culture, and a possible great commercial future,—he has 
decided not merely to menace but to conquer China. 
General Campenon tells those who question him that the idea 
of merely defending Tonquin, which he admits to be wise, has 
been given up; that reinforcements are demanded which he 
cannot supply ; and that to carry out M. Ferry’s plans, which 
will involve, he adds, a march to Pekin, the War Office must 
either withdraw the best-trained men from all regiments—as 
was done for the Tunis campaign—and thus endanger 
the mobilisation of the whole Army, or must order one 
complete territorial Corps d’Armcée to China, a step which 
would involve the calling-out of the Reserve for that 


xegion, and would, over that section of France, disorganise 


society. The General declines that responsibility; and M. 
Ferry, rather than yield, has dismissed him. A new 
Minister of War, not so rigid in his convictions, has been 
appointed ; reinforcements are being quietly ordered out in 
numbers so large that there is some difficulty about transport ; 
a decree has been issued dividing the Foreign Legion, and 
therefore doubling it if recruits can be found; a large loan 
is to be raised ; a vote of the Chamber sanctioning a new enter- 
prise is to be taken ; and, in short, France is going to war with 
China with the intention of dictating peace in a way which 
will affect all politics in Asia for at least a century. Pekin, 
and therefore the world, is to recognise France as supreme 
throughout Indo-China, if not also in two at least of the 
Western provinces of China herself, and as consequently en- 
titled to an effective voice, if not to the supreme voice, in all 
Chinese affairs. 


This is the programme before which General Campenon 
has recoiled ; and it must be acknowledged by the least imagi- 
native to be serious enough. The effort required will be 
greater than is as yet clearly perceived in England. The one 
fact past discussion which has come out in the Tonquin cam- 
paign, and the abortive attempt to occupy North Formosa, is 
that the French Generals either will not or cannot do their 
work as the English Generals do with apparently inadequate 
means. ‘The conscripts die fast, they invalid at an inexplicable 
rate—vide the medical returns of the Tunis campaign—and 
they enter on their work in a temper which requires the 
encouragement of visible numerical sufficiency. It may be 
that French soldiers lack that inner contempt for Asiatics 
which is at once the English strength and weakness; it may 
be that they dread defeat under tropical circumstances much 
more, or it may be that their want of experience discourages 
them ; but whateverthe reason, they demand a certain equality 
with their enemies, which makes tropical campaigning a terrible 
drain upon the resources at home. It will be indispensable, 
as General Campenon admits, if great work is to be done, to 
send large armies; and if Tonquin is to be thoroughly con- 
quered, Formosa occupied, and China itself invaded, either in 
the North or West, fifty thousand men will scarcely be sufficient. 
That force would be required for the advance on Pekin alone ; 
and although Formosa may be abandoned for a time, or only 
harassed by an ineffective blockade, Tonquin must be strongly 
held, for General Negrier has already orders to capture Langson, 
on the frontier ; and part of the plan is at all events to threaten, 
if not to enter, Yunnan and Kwangsi, provinces swarming with 
life, with a great militia of their own, and crossed by innumerable 
streams. It is the opinion of every French General, as well as 
of General Campenon, that to supply such a force, to refill its 
ranks as they grow thin with disease, and to hold reinforce- 
ments ready, will most seriously disturb the organisation of 








the Army, which, though it may count 400,000 men round 
the colours, includes less than 100,000 men who have been 
trained for two years, who are not in French Africa, and who 
are not required to keep up the supply of non-commissioned 
officers. No such difficulty would be felt if France were 
invaded, because the Reserves would be called out, and the 
Reserves are fully trained; but to call them out for a war 
with China would excite the wrath of the entire peasantry, 
It follows that France, though she can make the effort re- 
quired, and can hardly fail of success if she does make it, 


cannot make it without suspending action in Europe, and’ 


without remaining exposed, if the Germans are unscrupulous, to 
a serious danger. With 50,000 of her best men in Asia, and 
50,000 in North Africa, France, in the event of invasion,— 
which is, remember, an affair of a fortnight,—would find a 
clear fourth of her Regular Army away, locked-up, as useless 
for battle in Champagne as if they were in another planet. 
This is the danger which alarms General Campenon and many 
another French General; this is the fear which has, till 
recently, checked M. Ferry; and this, we should have said, is 
the cry which, if raised with energy, would overthrow him 
and his Administration, It is the precise risk which the 
peasantry, with their experience of invasion, and their rooted 
idea that Prince Bismarck is always hostile to France, will be 
immovably unwilling to encounter. 

Still, M. Ferry perseveres ; and as M. Ferry is neither fool 
nor dreamer, what is the reason for his perseverance? We are 
not in the French Premier’s secrets, and he may know that 
Russia will join him in a Chinese campaign, compensating 
herself with Corea,—which would materially alter the situa- 
tion; but failing unknown data, we imagine the answer to 
that question to be this. M. Ferry is a man of genuine fear- 
lessness, who is excited rather than cowed by obstacles, and 
who desires to earn in his Premiership a name in history. He 
is shut-up to an audacious advance or a discreditable retreat. 
He considers that invasion is impossible while France is ham- 
pered, because Germany will not be alarmed and will have no 
motive for running so grave a risk ; and apart from invasion, he 
has more to gain from an advance than from a retreat. If he 
succeeds and dictates terms to China, he will be forgiven 
everything—loans, losses, and all—and will have secured 
for France a grand position in Asia; while if he with- 
draws, he will be declared politically a failure, a man who 
has spent twenty millions and 10,000 men over an enterprise 
so much too grand that he had to retire in disgrace. His 
courage, his ambition, and his amour-propre alike forbid such 
a course, at least until the Deputies desert him. If they 
overthrow him, he will be absolved, and may say that, but 
for the feebleness of the peasantry, he would have succeeded ; 
but he hopes he will not be overthrown. The feeling for the 
flag is strong in France; the curious impression, once strong in 
England also, that China is a comic Power, has not been wholly 
removed, and is in his favour; the French suppose that 
they, in 1858, defeated China; the Church is distinctly on 
his side; and the reluctance of all parties to take power 
only to organise a retreat is very great, possibly invincible. 
He may be allowed to go on; and if he is, may reasonably 
consider he is taking the least risky course. He is not, if 
history may be trusted ; for he is assuming a perseverance in 
his people which they have never displayed in Asiatic war, 
and he is underrating the alarm caused by the prospect of 
more taxation. But a French Premier can hardly be expected to 
reason in that way; and from his own point of view M. Ferry 
is probably in the right. Retreat is ruin for him; and if Ger- 
many will only look on, advance may send him down to 
history as a ruler of the kind which France cannot help 
admiring, and which, sore as she is with defeat, she halt- 
timorously, half-eagerly now seeks. To have gained an India 
will be “ glory ” in French eyes, if it is lost within ten years. 





THE EDUCATED CLASSES AND THE NEW 
SUFFRAGE. 


IR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, in a short note published 

in the Spectator of to-day, expresses his astonishment 

that we should not have advocated the Minority principle in 
the discussion of the new Reform Bill, while he nevertheless 
acquiesces in the reasons which have compelled us to object 
to the scheme of proportionate representation as too complex 
for homely voters and too little likely to inspire popular con- 
fidence in the results. Well, all we can say is that the plan 
which Sir Charles Duffy proposes,—namely, the extension of 
three-cornered constituencies,—appears to us to have many of 
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the faults of the other plan, without any of its advantages. 
We should say that it had already failed, that it had resulted 
in returning a certain number of tepid Liberals where the 
majority are Tory,and a certain number of tepid Tories where 
the majority are Liberal, and that these, instead of representing 
the thoughtful minority, represent nothing in the world but 
a hybrid party,—‘ Cave-men,” as they have been called since 
the days when Mr. Lowe was the chief inhabitant of the Cave 
of Adullam. Now, so far as we have observed, it has 
happened that whenever these Cave-men have turned the 
scales on a great issue, they have done nothing but 
harm. Certainly, it is preposterous to enumerate the three- 
cornered constituencies as constituencies in which the third 
Member has represented a higher standard of thought and 
education than the representatives of the majority. If we 
believed that ordinary English electors would use the Hare 
scheme as it ought to be used, for political ends only, that they 
would not promise alternative votes for allsorts of non-political 
reasons, and would really have confidence in the system as de- 
claring the true political mind of the people of England, we 
should be strongly inclined to argue for it, for on these condi- 
tions, and on these conditions only, it would be a real addition 
to the political resources of the representative principle. But 
for the three-cornered constituencies alone the present writer 
would not, to use a somewhat ill-omened metaphor, “ take off his 
coat.” They have, in our opinion, failed in both directions. They 
have not usually returned representatives of the more thoughtful 
party, but rather of the irresolute party, who halt between two 
opinions. And they have not gained popular confidence. The 
remark made whenever a minority Member enunciates a 
peculiar view, is that he is not really the choice of the con- 
stituency, and that, as the choice of the constituency, he could 
never have been returned. 

But we are well aware that the doubt about the new suffrage 
goes far beyond small questions of this sort. It really comes to 
this,—Will not the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties extinguish the last chance of the educated classes to 
get fairly represented in the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom? Well, we deny it with the deepest conviction. 
Where is it that the educated classes have really got the best 
representation hitherto? Not certainly in the Universities, 
excepting always the London University and the Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews Universities, where two such representatives 
have really been returned. For the other Universities, 
though we have some able men, we have also some of the most 
thorough-going partisans of official Toryism to be found in 
Parliament,—men like Mr. Raikes, Sir J. R. Mowbray, and 
Mr. Gibson,—who are men of capacity, but in no sense 
representatives of the thought of the constituencies rather 
than of their party leanings. But if the Universities have 
not succeeded in representing the ‘educated thoughtful 
minority,” still less have the counties, where hitherto the 
suffrage has been so closely limited. The county Members, 
with rare exceptions, have represented the landed interest and 
nothing else,—and the exceptions are mostly Scotch or Welsh 
counties. Look down the roll of English county Members, and 
you hardly come on a name anywhere which could be called 
the name of a representative “of the educated thoughtful 
minority.” Nevertheless, there are a fair number of Mem- 
bers of Parliament who might be so described; but whether 
they be Conservatives or Liberals, they will be found among 
the representatives of the boroughs, and not even among the 
minority representatives of those boroughs. We might, perhaps, 
reckon Mr. Cowen almost a Conservative, but at least an in- 
dependent Conservative, whose views combine, with a tolerably 
consistent dislike to Liberal policy, a decided dash of ultra- 
Democratic thought. Well, Mr. Cowen sits for a great 
borough. His colleague, Mr. John Morley, has been regarded 
in Parliament as a man of singularly thoughtful and unique 
character,—a representative of literary feeling, if there be a 
representative of literary feeling in the House,—and he 
is Mr. Cowen’s colleague in representing the same great 
borough. Mr. Arthur Balfour is, amongst the Conserva- 
tives, probably the most thoughtful and independent thinker 
in the House. He represents at present a small borough, 
and a small borough where the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
influence is conspicuous; but he was chosen by household 
suffrage, and without the advantage of any minority clause. 
Mr. Courtney, who is now pressing the doctrine of proportional 
representation on the people, was elected for another small 
borough, and one in which there was no such predominating 
personal influence. Again, if there be a representative of “ the 
educated thoughtful minority” of the people, Mr. Bryce is such 





a representative ; and he sits for the gigantic borough of the 
Tower Hamlets, and was at the head of the poll at the general 
election. Many men, and almost all the advanced women, 
would have fixed on the late Postmaster-General as far away 
the best representative in the House of Commons of “ the 
educated thoughtful minority ;” and he was elected by the 
gigantic borough of Hackney, and was placed by the electors 
at the head of the poll. His immediate successor, Professor 
Stuart, would most probably be regarded by a very con- 
siderable number of Mr. Fawcett’s admirers as his rightful 
successor in representing the “ educated thoughtful minority ;” 
and he, too, was elected by Hackney, and placed easily at the 
head of the poll. Mr. Trevelyan and Sir Charles Dilke again 
are, we suppose, as much representatives of “the educated 
thoughtful minority” as any Radicals in the House ; and they 
were both elected by household suffrage in considerable 
boroughs, the latter in one of the largest of the Metropolitan 
boroughs, and both elected as it were by acclamation, so greatly 
did they distance their competitors. In a word, we do not 
scruple to say that if any man will go through any recent list of 
the House of Commons for the representatives, not of specific 
interests, but especially of what he could honestly call * the 
educated thoughtful minority,” he will find them, not in the 
holders of minority seats, who are for the most part either 
tepid Conservatives or tepid Liberals, but amongst the repre- 
sentatives of householder majorities, and usually householder 
majorities of very large and energetic constituencies. 

We do not, then, in the least believe in what is called 
the “swamping” of the “educated thoughtful minority ” 
by Philistine hosts of voters. For the way in which the 
“educated thoughtful minority ’’ acquire and retain power is 
by getting that hold over energetic and earnest constituencies 
which education and thought will always get if they are but 
seconded by high character. good sense, good feeling, and 
respectable powers of speech. The political value of educa- 
tion and thoughtfulness is, as we understand it,—and this 
conviction is more the fruit of long experience than of pre-- 
possession or prejudice,—in the first instance, not so much the 
influence it gains by the display of ability in Parliament after 
it has persuaded a respectable minority of thoughtful voters to: 
secure it a place there, as in the influence it gains directly in 
the constituencies by courageous local efforts to persuade the 
multitude that those who are disinterested enough to tell them 
the truth frankly will be their best spokesmen in the House of 
Commons. Look at the way in which great constituencies 
have received such men,—we will not say like Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, for he, doubtless, owes a great deal to his name and 
parentage,—but such men as Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. John Morley, Sir Farrer Herschell, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Gorst, 
Mr. W. 8. Caine, Mr. Thomas Hughes, and others of that stamp, 
when they go boldly to them to ask for their confidence, and to 
express their own convictions without disguising the differences 
which sometimes divide them from the majority of their con- 
stituents. They have been all the better received for their 
thoughtfulness, education, and independence; and that is the 
way in which thoughtfulness, education, and independence get 
their true hold on Parliament. They make captives of a large 
and trusting constituency first; and then, backed by that 
constituency, they go to give a powerful expression in Parlia- 
ment to the convictions which they have publicly announced 
to the people. And surely that is the legitimate victory 
for thought and education,—not to creep into Parliament as 
the representatives of a minority, and therefore to feel from the 
first that their position is precarious and their influence small; 
but to make converts of a popular constituency first, and then to. 
go into Parliament with all the strength that such a repre- 
sentation gives them. Less and less does it seem likely that 
influence will be really gained in the House of Commons by 
those who have not already gained a considerable influence in 
some considerable constituency outside its walls. Nor do we 
see that this tendency is to be regretted. It is by no means 
an unreasonable condition of Parliamentary influence,—ham- 
pered as Parliament now is by a hundred difficulties, of which 
the origin is in the growth of democracy,—that men who wish to 
influence the House should first have proved their power to 
influence populations of some weight outside the House. The 
latter is much the easier task of the two. Large populations 
are for the most part docile under the hands of those who 
really desire, and show that they desire, to benefit the State ; 
and men of this stamp very easily win the confidence and 
gratitude of the people. To build up Parliamentary influence 
on local influence is a natural and proper order of things. 
And of this we may be sure, that the old method by which the 
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Parliamentary reputation came first, and the popularity came 
after it, is inconsistent with the conditions of a great Demo- 
eracy, and has passed away for ever. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


Avi R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham would, 
4¥i perhaps, have been in better taste if it had been cur- 
tailed of its wittiest passage. The suggestion that Lord 
Salisbury may have been following the example of the Tuvac 
tribe, who take their revenge for an injury by hanging them- 
selves at the door of their enemy, had a little too much in it 
of the air of trampling on a defeated opponent. For our own 
parts, we quite believe, as we suppose that Mr. Chamberlain 
believes, that Lord Salisbury would have resisted the flowing 
tide of Democracy if he could. But as he could not, 
we do not believe that he could have done better 
than accept it, and insist that it should be honestly 
applied to the great cities, where certainly Conservatism 
seems to have at least a better chance than it ever had 
in the smaller boroughs of the country. Lord Salisbury 
may have lost control of the constituencies for a time, in con- 
sequence of the reforms to which he has assented, but he 
would himself have been obliged to carry some such reform, 
even if he had successfully delayed it ; and in co-operating in the 
plan proposed, he has, we think, entitled himself to a certain 
amount of honest respect and gratitude on the part of the 
Liberals. Hence, we do not quite like the spirit in which 
Mr. Chamberlain still thinks it becoming to treat his opponent. 
This treatment resembles the cruelty of the Spanish general 
who, when he had captured some of his bitterest foes, buried 
them up to their necks in the ground, and then made a troop 
of cavalry charge to and fro among the helpless heads. The 
Tories, buried up to their heads in a dense Democratic medium, 
are at present thoroughly helpless ; but the time may yet come 
when, the chief issues between class and class having been settled, 
the Tories will find it is as easy to carry the masses with them 
as the Liberals themselves. At all events, let us recognise 
frankly the honourable spirit in which, as it seems to us, the 
Tory leaders acted during the latter part of the crisis. Party 
warfare is apt to get embittered in England. Let us seize the 
only opportunity which we have had for some time back, of 
mitigating the bitterness of that warfare. 

For the rest, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham 
was timely and moderate. He was very wise in insist- 
ing that, disinclined as the new Democracy will be to 
meddlesomeness in foreign affairs, it will be far indeed 
from wanting in solidity and tenacity if Foreign Powers 
should ever show themselves disposed to encroach on what 
they suppose to be the timidity or the sloth of England. 
The dislike to a Conscription will, as Mr. Chamberlain says, go 
a long way towards keeping us out of a venturesome or meddling 
foreign and colonial policy ; and what will go further still, is 
that deep sympathy between different peoples which made the 
English working-classes so curiously eager to recognise the in- 
justice done to the people of the Transvaal at the time of the 
annexation. But neither the dislike to a Conscription, nor the 
sympathy between different peoples, would reconcile the United 
Kingdom to an attitude of imbecility or cowardice under open 
insult and injustice ; and of this we may be sure that, if once 
England did draw the sword for a cause at once popular and 
just, a great Democracy would be far less likely to sheathe it 
without obtaining what they regarded as full security against 
the repetition of the injustice, than the Government of a 
vaste or a class. When a great Democracy takes arms, it is 
apt to do its work with a thoroughness unknown to class- 
Governments, 

Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on the domestic policy in which 
tle new Democracy wi!! use its power, have been said to be 
vague; but they are distinct enough so far as they go. He 
thinks that they will be very anxious to enforce the obliga- 
tions of property as well as its rights, and there we agree with 
him; but we wish he had ventured to insist that the obliga- 
tions of property are not limited to the obligations of great 
proprietors, but include the, perhaps, even still more important 
obligations of small proprietors too. It is quite true that 
rich people have often in a great measure forgotten the obli- 
gations of property on a scale on which it would be all but im- 
possible for small proprietors to forget them. It is quite true 
that great proprietors have often cruelly enforced their rights 
without taking into consideration the temptations and the 
moral pliability of the poor; as, for instance, in relation to 
the Game-laws. Doubtless, too, in enclosing open spaces and 





common ground which added to the enjoyments of the poor 
without the consent of any but Highway Boards or other 
bodies which did not represent the poor, they have pressed their 
rights,—even where they have had rights,—to a very dangerous 
and unworthy extent. But it would be well for statesmen like 
Mr. Chamberlain, in taking this ground with the new Demo- 
cracy, to point out that small property as well as large property 
has duties as well as rights, and duties on which at times even 
more will depend. Certainly the great question of the housing 
of the poor will never be settled satisfactorily until the duties of 
the small owners and occupiers are as rigidly enforced as the 
duties of large owners and occupiers are likely to be. A 
Democracy ought to be taught that the whole problem of 
civilisation is one of mutual recognition of duties by those who 
constitute the State, and that until these mutual duties are 
sincerely recognised by the multitude for themselves, they will 
never be adequately respected by the wealthier and more suc- 
cessful classes. We sjncerely hope that the new Democracy will 
enforce these duties on the rich ; but we are quite sure that by 
far the most effectual mode of doing so will be to insist with 
equal tenacity that these duties shall not be evaded by the 
poor. The healthy housing of the poor, and the happiness of 
the agricultural labourers, depend, no doubt, to some extent, 
on all classes, but depend even more on a sense of duty in 
a poor than on the fair contribution of their means by the 
rich. 

Whether Mr. Chamberlain is, or is not, right in supposing 
that one of the first efforts of the new Democracy will be to 
make the teaching of the poor absolutely free, we will not say. 
We do not for a moment dispute the popularity of the cry. 
But we do dispute its intrinsic justice. We admit heartily 
that the education of the people is the duty and interest of all ; 
but it is not true that it is the duty and interest of all 
equally. Assuredly the parent does owe something more to 
his child than does his childless neighbour next door. The 
extra contribution of the parents towards the education of their 
children seems to us just one case of that acknowledgment of 
the obligations of property by the poor, for which we have 
been contending as of the very essence of Democratic justice 
and civilisation. It is quite right that the larger part of the 
cost of education should be paid by all in some pro- 
portion to their means; but it seems to us also quite 
right that parents should contribute something extra towards 
the education of those for whose life they are responsible, and 
this is wha’ the “ children’s pence” really mean. The only 
justification for the abolition of that special contribution by 
parents would be the proof, which we have never seen given, 
that these payments so greatly interfere with and embarrass the 
whole machinery of education as to diminish very seriously the 
efficiency of the education itself. Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he did not believe that Socialistic ideas would get any serious 
hold on the English Democracy, and we heartily agree with 
him. They could not get such a hold without interfering 
with the proprietary rights and prospects of the poor in a way 
that none would resent so much as the poor. After all, those 
who have but little to call their own, are, perhaps, more 
jealous of any interference with that little, or of any laws 
which prevent that little from becoming much, than even the 
rich are jealous of encroachments on their surplusage. In 
England, every poor man cares to keep what he has, and hopes to 
make it more ; and, possessed as he is with this care and hope, 
he will not put obstacles in the way of his own career. Mr. 
Chamberlain interprets, we think, justly what the aspirations of 
the Democracy will be; and few would have more power than 
himself to make them what they ought to be, if he would but 
devote himself to that congenial task. 





THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


W* are not sure that we feel so sore at Mr. Parnell’s 
victory in Tipperary as some of our contemporaries 
evidently do. It certainly was a most striking one. Mr. 
Parnell, in pursuance of his policy of recommending Members 
who have not strong local claims, who owe their seats to his 
influence, and who, therefore, are certain to obey orders, 
recommended Mr. John O'Connor, or, as he puts it, with that 
cold moderation in words which is his method, as it was 
Robespierre’s, of announcing his will, he “ claimed the right of 
consulting and advising with the electors”’ on behalf of Mr. 
O'Connor, The men of Tipperary, however, are neither 
Milesian nor Saxon, but of mixed origin, and with much of 
the energy and independence which marks that class of 
Irishmen. They did not like Mr. O’Connor as a stranger, 
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they wanted a man of their own, and, in spite of Mr. 
Parnell’s letter, they chose in full “Convention” Mr. 
O’Ryan, who hates the Saxon as much as Mr. O'Connor, 
but adds to that supreme qualification local popularity. So 
general was the feeling that it seemed certain that Mr. O'Ryan 
would be elected; but Mr. Parnell was equal to the occasion. 
He perceived in a moment that mutiny of this kind must be 
stamped out, or he would be surrounded after the general 
election by men owing allegiance to Ireland and their counties, 
instead of to himself ; and with his usual cold audacity, which 
is not courage, but has all its effects, he crushed the mutineers. 
He went down himself to Thurles, which is not his usual 
course; he conferred with the local leaders, the Catholic 
hierarchy, and Mr. O’Ryan himself ; and he demanded that Mr. 
O’Ryan should withdraw, that the Convention should formally 
and publicly rescind its resolution, and that Mr. O’Connor 
should be unanimously selected as candidate for Tipperary. 
There can be little doubt, from a significant sentence 
in his subsequent speech, that he threatened, if these things 
were not done, to resign his post as Leader of the Nationalist 
Party ; and, consequently, they were done. Mr. O’Ryan, with 
the humblest apologies for his error,—apologies which Mr. 
Parnell coldly praised as “ self-sacrificing conduct worthy of 
imitation, ’—withdrew his claims; the Convention formally 
rescinded its vote, and selected Mr. J. O'Connor; and Mr. J. 
O’Connor will, consequently, be elected Member for Tipperary. 
This is real dictatorship, as distinguished from leadership, the 
masses obeying an order against their own desires; and we do 
not wonder that such an illustration of the prodigious power 
of the anti-English leader galls many English journalists. 
We do not, however, altogether share their feeling. If the 
Trish counties showed a desire to revolt against Parnellism, to 
reconsider their quarrel with Great Britain, to merge them- 
selves in one of the great national parties, and to demand only 
possible reforms, we should indeed welcome such an uprising ; 
but there is no sign as yet of such achange in popular senti- 
ment, and to keep the Parnellites without Mr. Parnell is not a 
prospect which enchants us. We are not fond of anarchy, 
even among anti-English parties. Mr. Parnell is a politician, 
and not a mere funnel for screams against partnership with 
England ; he rules his followers strongly and severely, though, 
as every leader must yield on points, he condones all breaches 
of good manners; and he is consequently easier to fight, to 
compromise with, or to defeat than a formless mob, which might 
in the end select a chief much worse than himself. Moreover, 
believing as we do that the Irish instinct tends—at all events, 
during the contest with England—towards organisation under 
a Dictator, we prefer that Irishmen should find the means for 
expressing their instinctive desire. It is Irish hostility, not 
the method of its display, which is important to the kingdor ; 
and the more natural and truthful that method is, the sooner 
shall we arrive at that plan of living, if not in amity, at least 
in peace together, which has been decreed by powers stronger 
than either Ireland or Great Britain. Organisation means 
order in the long-run, and we welcome order in Ireland, even 
though it be directed against ourselves, A mob can only be 
dispersed, an army can be overthrown. 

Mr. Parnell, we note, in the haughtily humble speech in 
which he celebrated his victory, a speech which is not in the 
least Irish or English, but full of the cold menace and hauteur 
of the French Terrorist, once more explains his programme. 
It is the old one. He is resolved to resist the Crimes Pre- 
vention Act, to make the tenant proprietor of the soil, and to 
obtain for Ireland an independent Parliament. The only new 
“plank in the platform” is the vague suggestion, thrown out 
obviously only in view of the new franchise, that he will also 
strive to obtain for the labourer “a more adequate recognition 
of his toil,” and ‘some share in his heritage and his birth- 
right,” which means, we suppose, higher wages and a bit 
of land. Those promises will not delight the farmers ; 
but we may let that pass, as our object to-day is not 
so much to discuss Irish politics as to display Mr. Parnell’s 
influence, and.record one at least of its causes. The root of 
his influence is, of course, discontent, firstly with the English 
partnership, and secondly with the comparative poverty of 
which that partnership is absurdly enough believed to be the 
origin, We regret deeply to see, from the returns just issued 
for 1884, that in the principal department of Irish industry 
the return of prosperity is still delayed. The Land Court is 
working rapidly and well, so well that it has decided, or caused 
to be decided out of Court, 165,878 disputes, and that experts 
believe it to have accomplished, directly and indirectly, three- 
fourths of its great task; but the tenants, though safe from 





eviction and sitting:at reduced rents, still murmur, for alas! the 
earth yields not her full increase. The weather of last antumn 
was good throughout the West of Europe; and to judge from 
the district reports, it was believed to be good in Ireland, but 
it was probably too dry, for the figures tell a most unsatis- 
factory tale. Wheat did well, but wheat is not, in the larger 
part of Ireland, even an extensive cultivation; the figures 
being in acres :-— 









Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Beans 4 ; tea 

Pease Ps - ae 

Potatoes ; <3 sas de as i 
Turnips aaa dag ate mr “es asa 304,031 
Mangel and Beet ... nee we re a 34,541 
Carrots ae ey vr ane eae mee 3.130 
Cabbage... aad — : aa ve 39,473 
Other Green Crops soe 536 
Flax... er aus rer “ee ‘las 89,225 
Rape wag wea ee poe wan or 5,359 
Meadow and Clover ike = aaa ee. «©. 962,437 


The cultivation of cabbages is actually half as great as the 
cultivation of wheat; and the great crops of the country are 
grass, oats, potatoes, turnips, and flax. Well, not only is 
the acreage under the plough or spade decreased by some 
80,000 acres, while grass has only increased by 30,000, 
leaving 50,000 acres thrown out of cultivation; but, say 
the officials, “every crop except wheat and barley shows a 
decreased average rate of produce per acre,” amounting in the 
case of potatoes to half a ton an acre, and in that of turnips 
to 2:5 tons an acre. The loss in 1584, as compared with 1883, 
amounted to 305,000 ewts. of wheat, 741,000 ewts. of oats, 
145,000 ewts. of barley, 411,000 tons of potatoes, and 114,000 
tons of hay, although in the last-named case there was an in- 
crease in the area of production. est, moreover, we should 
be told that 1883 was an exceptional year, we must 
add that the decrease is much greater when 1884 is 
compared with the average of ten years, except in 
the case of potatoes, the decrease in hay, in particular, 
amounting to 123,000 tons. The decrease in money-value of 
the crops amounts, in the aggregate, to £2,734,000, compared 
with 1883, and to £1,233,000, when compared with the 
average of ten years, sums which, it will be remembered, come 
wholly out of the pocket of the farmer, who ploughs, sows, and 
manures in full expectation of at least an average crop, and who 
saves nothing by his crop running so short. The whole return 
is most unsatisfactory, and is not to our minds accounted for, 
either by the deerease in the areca of cultivation—which, 
indeed, in the case of hay, is non-existent—or by the 
weather, which was certainly not worse than the average 
of ten years, or by the emigration, which was much as 
usual, The figures look as if some other cause were at work ; 
as if there were a deterioration in the productive power of the 
soil; or as if the farmer, relieved from the terrible whip of an 
exaggerated rent, had actually cultivated less carefully. What- 
ever the cause, there is the fact, and the fact will, we fear, give 
the agitators even a firmer foothold than usual. The Union 
with England cannot, it is true, decrease the produce of the 
soil any more than it can decrease the humidity of the air or 
the amount of sunlight ; but poverty always decpens the bitter- 
ness created by old causes of discontent. To bear a partner- 
ship with England is hard to many Irishmen, but to bear it 
with fewer potatoes in his field and less hay in his meadow is 
unendurable. All will come right in the end, we suppose, 
though occasionally calamity seems perpetual; but for the 
hour the powers of Nature seem to fig! 
effort to conciliate Ireland. 


at against the English 


A NEW INDIA. 


: more than Royal honours paid to Lord Ripon on his 

departure, by the Natives of India, have profoundly 
startled the more reflective Anglo-Indians, and with mueh 
reason. Those honours were altogether out of the customary 
course. Retiring Viceroys have usually left India amid 
honours, sometimes enthusiastic, sometimes only respectful, 
from all classes except the people. Natives have not cared 
much hitherto about individual Viceroys; they are not 
greatly given to demonstrations of any kind, nor is it in their 
way to affect regard for departing—and, as they would faney, 
fallen—greatness. A. demonstration of loyal affection, there- 
fore, made at the end, and not at the beginning, ofa reign, whieh 
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extended all over Northern India, Bengal Proper, and Central 
India, and rose into passionate enthusiasm in the Bombay 
Presidency, where every city and class sent up addresses, where 
workmen, literally by tens of thousands, gave up their wages 
merely to swell a procession, and where the final ceremonial 
of departure was attended by two hundred and fifty thonsand 
persons, was an outburst for which men’s minds were not 
prepared. The first explanation, that the whole thing was got 
up by a few agitators, was so obviously absurd, that it was 
abandoned almost as soon as uttered. No agitators were ever 
yet able to influence a continent, to set a score of Princes in 
motion against their own interest, to throw millions on a route 
of two thousand miles, to bring all classes together as by one 
impulse, to impel half a dozen nations of three creeds and 
perhaps ten languages to offer honour at one and the, same 
moment to a man no longer for them either powerful or 
great. The second interpretation, that the movement expressed 
dislike for the European community and love for the man 
whom the Europeans described as an enemy, was more 
plausible, but was not borne out by the facts. Dislike of 
the Europeans, though it may be growing into a strong 
social feeling, cannot be active outside the cities, where 
Europeans are scarcely visible, and would hardly precipitate 
entire communities into the streets to do honour to the 
representative European. We think the explanation offered 
in the Pioneer of Allahabad, in a lengthy paper, supplied, 
it is believed, by an official of unusual reputation and 
experience, is much more probable; and, if so, it is one 
which deserves more than passing attention. The writer holds 
that the demonstration was entirely spontaneous, and ex- 
pressed first of all a new consciousness which has come 
recently to the Indians, a sense that, with all their lan- 
guages, and creeds, and sources of division, they are a nation, 
with a national self-respect which they are bound to maintain, 
and which the attitude of the English in India, with their cold 
hauteur and assumption of unquestionable superiority, humili- 
ates, though the attitude of the Government does not. This 
consciousness has been growing for many years,—the profound 
peace, the steady order, the growth of wealth in the Empire, 
the rapid communication with Europe, and the entrance of 
Western ideas, creating, as it were, new classes, especially in 
the great cities, which had not existed before ; and since 1857, 
when the work of direct conquest ended in the final 
extinction of the House of Timour, and the final proof 
that even the soldiery in revolt could not shake British 
rule, the growth has been marvellously rapid. A people 
singularly intelligent, self-interested, and quick to receive— 
for the immobility of India does not extend to ideas—have 
been exposed to a variety of influences, education being only 
one of them, which have all urged them in a single direc- 
tion,—that of self-assertion. The stirring classes of the 
whole Continent have learned to aspire, vaguely as yet, but 
still to aspire in a way which those beneath them perceive, 
however faintly, and sympathise with, though the sympathy 
is inarticulate. They desire to be held, in potential capacities 
at all events, the equals of the foreigner. Lord Ripon was 
the first Viceroy to perceive and to respect this tone of aspira- 
tion; and whether his method of recognition were wise or 
unwise, the classes who perceived from his action, more 
especially during the controversy upon the Ilbert Bill, that 
they were recognised, that he meant them to come out into 
the light, and not to be humiliated any more, were enthu- 
siastic in their gratitude. They were not atoms, then, to this 
Viceroy, but people, with wishes, perhaps unreasonable but 
human, with thoughts, with hopes, with longings that the 
future should not be exactly as the past; they would show, 
happen what might, that they held such a ruler to be their 
friend, a great man who, possibly only from detachment 
of mind, had seen in them what the mass of Europeans 
—blinded by habit, by ignorance, by their own unbroken 
history of conquest and serene rule—had been tempted 
to deny. They would thank the retiring Viceroy with a 
voice which should be heard across the seas, and “ make 
the dullest sleeper turn uneasily upon his pillow ;” and they 
did so. 

We cannot but believe this explanation to be, in the main, 
accurate. We hardly understand the Anglo-Indian who does 
not see that the uprising to do honour to Lord Ripon was at 
once a spontaneous movement and a momentous event, and 
our only question would be as to the depth to which the 
impulse extended. Was the ocean really stirred, or only its 
surface? India is so vast, so thickly peopled, so full of 
nations, and tribes, and cities, that the smallest movement 











necessarily assumes amazing proportions. Only a class 
may be stirring, but it is ubiquitous on a continent, and 
can repeat any voice, as the Jews do in Europe, back 
in a thousand echoes; only a caste may be affected, 
but it numbers millions; only the coast fringe may be 
touched, but it seems to outsiders as if a continent were 
heaving. That the directing classes of India are feeling a new 
impulse, and yearn for more active life; that they fret under 
the assumption that they are not the equals of any race any- 
where ; and that they long for consolations to their pride, both 
political and social, is, in our judgment, almost past ques- 
tion. What, indeed, have we reigned for during a century, 
and maintained order, and fostered commerce, and broken- 
down social barriers, and fostered education, if this is not 
to be the result? It ought to have been expected; and 
if it has come, or is visibly coming, should be welcomed 
as evidence of the old and often disbelieved assertion, that 
British rule in India has been a “ vivifying despotism.” 
That is not a reason for hastily destroying that despotism 
before its vivifying influence has penetrated below the 
stirring classes, and roused the quiet hundreds of millions 
who form the real “India,” and who desire to be protected 
from their own superiors as much as from us; but it is a 
reason for clearing away obstacles from before the classes 
already aroused. They should be encouraged, not checked, in 
taking part in administrative work, and especially in unpaid 
work, the absence of payment acting as a test of public spirit, 
in municipal self-government, and in every kind of social and 
philanthropic movement. The more they combine and 
meet in Councils, Associations, and representative bodies 
of all kinds, the more rapid and the more educative 
will be the progress of the new spirit. We cannot see 
and never have seen why the cities of India, which existed 
centuries before Plassey, and will exist centuries after our ‘ex- 
pulsion, should not, under the guidance of the Government, 
which must in the interest of the ignorant retain a veto, govern 
themselves as fully as Birmingham or Boston. Above all, we 
would let the new spirit find full expression, and so gradually at 
once develop and create an educated public opinion deserving 
at last to be attended to by Parliament. Of all foolish devices, 
the device of crippling or abolishing the native Press seems to 
us the most foolish, the most certain to lead the Government 
and the English people into pitfalls. The direction of the 
movement must not be given up, for in their power to afford 
such direction lies the English moral claim to rule; but the 
movement itself should be fostered by all the emancipating 
legislation possible, by sedulous attention to all reasonable 
requests, and by the most honorific treatment of all men, 
even if they have a touch of the insurgent about their mental 
attitude, who come visibly to the front. We do not believe 
in the juxtaposition of Indians and Europeans in the same 
work, which is only impeded by their ineradicable differ- 
ences of thought and method; but we would, as the time 
grew ripe, try fairly and fully the experiment of purely 
Native Administration in certain districts, would utilise 
the great native capacity for public works—they devised 
the tank system of irrigation, not we; they built the Taj and 
the Temple of Sheringham, not we; and they, and not we, 
founded Benares, Jeypore, and Umritsur,—and we would, in 
any possible way, for instance by leaving cavalry service to 
them, open to Indians a path to military distinction. That 
“ suicidal liberalism ” of this kind, as a Governor of Java once 
described it, may ultimately endanger our rule, we do not deny ; 
but if we will but govern the peasants justly, the danger must 
be remote, and we do not know that it will even in the far 
future be greater than the danger which has existed from the 
first. The British Empire in India is always a kind of political 
miracle. The Indians can always dismiss us if they choose ; 
they have only, for example, to “hold the rent,” or refuse to 
enter Government service; and they will not dismiss us the 
sooner because we suffer them to develop their society in 
their own way. The single hope for our permanent safety is 
that some class, or nation, or tribe within India itself, should 
adopt us heartily, should think our rule too good to lose, and 
should become to us in politics what the Parsees are in com- 
merce, devotees of the British flag. We can secure no such 
help by throwing ourselves athwart the first hesitating move- 
ments of the people; and though we thought Lord Ripon un- 
wise in stripping the Europeans of the one privilege which in 
a land of privileges marks them from the mass, we believe 
that his governing thought was accurate, and that the slow 
removal of any disabilities which hinder freedom of action in 
Indians who desire to act, will become more and more impera- 
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tive. If the people under that treatment awake from the 
torpor in which we found them, be it so. Is it for the plough- 
share to complain of the crop? and what is England in Asia, 
except God Almighty’s ploughshare ? 


THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 


HE fuller and final Report of the Select Committee on the 
Charitable Trusts Acts, which deals especially with the 
Allotments question, has just made its somewhat tardy 
appearance. It fully justifies the opinions expressed in 
November last in these columns on the result of the evidence. 
The Committee naturally expresses itself in less outspoken 
and emphatic language, as becomes a mixed body speaking 
through a Ministerial reporter. But in the main, to any 
one reading between the lines, it is clear that the Com- 
mittee agreed with us. ‘Your Committee thinks that the 
Commissioners might well have been less exacting regard- 
ing technical points of procedure in dealing with the Associa- 
tion, ’"—7.e., Mr. Collings’s Association for helping the labourers 
to obtain their rights,—‘‘and must express the hope that 
these difficulties between the Association and the Charity Com- 
missioners may be overcome.” We hope so, too, or in other 
words, we hope that the Charity Commission will relax the 
restrictions of red-tape. But the expression of the hope for 
the future must surely be taken as an admission that the 
Commission has not been wholly blameless in the past. The 
Committee fully recognise the fact that the partial failure 
and inadequate execution of the Act, or as it is put, 
“the difficulties and delays which have occurred,” have 
been “mainly due to the unwillingness of the Trustees to 
earry-out the new duties imposed upon them.” Of that, no 
one who heard or has read the evidence in a candid spirit, 
not even Sir Thomas Acland himself, can have any doubt. 
The letters which have appeared on the subject in our own 
columns, emanating from men superior to the average Trustee, 
strongly confirm this statement. Why does Mr. Bullock Hall 
insist on the difficulties which may arise in carrying out the 
Act? He does not raise these difficulties in dealing with 
lettings to farmers when he has to exercise a discretion as to 
character and fitness. Under the Act, such considerations are 
(whether rightly or wrongly is of no consequence) absolutely 
excluded. There must, therefore, be some other cause than diffi- 
culties which have not yet arisen for suggesting these difficulties 
beforehand. One cause, perhaps, may be that which was in- 
cidentally mentioned by Mr. Hall,—the fact that Trustees are 
too often non-resident. This, however, is only another proof that 
the present system of selecting Trustees is a bad one, and needs 
amendment in the direction of representation of the people, 
the people on the spot electing their own Trustees. It may be 
true thai at first there may be a temporary failure, as in the 
case at Ivinghoe, where the Trustees, having resigned in a pet 
because they hated the Act, and were told to do their 
duty, there was found to be a difficulty in getting any 
Trustees at all. But that was simply and solely because 
the agricultural labourer has not yet begun to trust 
himself. When he has a vote, and finds he can use it in 
safety, when he finds himself really an independent citizen 
of the country in which he has hitherto been a landless man 
and a serf bound to the soil, he will find no difficulty in 
electing members of his own class to be Trustees, and they will 
find no difficulty in becoming efficient Trustees. Certainly they 
could not be less efficient, at least from the agricultural 
labourer’s point of view, than the present class. 

But even as it is, the Commissioners have power to make 
the Trustees do their duty. The Committee rather accepts on 
this point the defence of the Commissioners that, after all, they 
did exercise their powers as best they could. But it is singular 
that in none of the many cases brought forward, some of which 
were cited in a former article, in which Trustees have neglected 
or refused to perform their duties, or have committed distinct 
and flagrant breaches of trust, did the Commissioners ever exer- 
cise their coercive powers. They wrote letters, indeed, but the 
letters did not “ mean business.” The Court of Chancery does not 
allow Trustees to resign without cause, and to throw the trust into 
confusion without at least mulcting them in costs. Why were 
not some of these Trustees, especially those at Ivinghoe, 
proceeded against and compelled at least to pay the costs of 
a motion to commit? A single example of this kind would 
have been more potent than a hundred letters of polite repre- 
sentation. 

In two distinct classes of cases in which the Commissioners 
certainly aided and abetted the Trustees rather than the bene- 





ficiaries, the Report inferentially, though not in terms, con- 
demnsthem. One of the “dodges ” of the Trustees for evading 
the Act was to demand a whole year’s rent in advance, though 
the Act of 1882 differed markedly from the Act of 1873 
by omitting all reference to such a power, and though it is 
never exercised in dealing with ordinary tenants. In one 
or two cases the Commissioners actually sanctioned this 
illegality. After strong pressure from Mr. Collings’s Associa- 
tion they withdrew their sanction to the whole illegality, but 
they still allowed the Trustees to insist on half a year’s rent in 
advance. The Committee “ cannot say that the Commissioners 
were bound to disallow rules providing for the payment of 
rent in advance ;” they think, for no substantial reason, that 
the matter is “left to the discretion of the Commissioners,” 
but “ they consider that in no case ought more than a quarter's 
rent to be required by any rule.” The Commissioners, 
therefore, exercised their discretion in a way, at first four 
times, and latterly twice, as hostile to the labourers as a 
mixed Committee thinks there was any authority or occasion 
for. The Committee recommends various amendments of the 
Act, so no doubt the House of Commons will take the fair 
view of the case, and declare that what is not expressly en- 
joined is forbidden, and that the Trustees have no power to 
make rules against one class, especially against the less ready- 
moneyed class of tenants, which they do not make against 
another and richer class. 

In those cases where, on the request of Trustees, certificates 
of exemption from the operation of the Act were given for 
certain lands becavse they were grass-lands and so forth, 
the Committee distinctly recognises that the Commissioners 
were wrong in abetting the Trustees by granting such certifi- 
cates, even after inquiry, the Commissioners having already 
practically admitted they were wrong in granting such certifi- 
cates before hearing the labourers, For the Committee suggests 
that the exemption clause “should be extended to lands 
which it is desirable to exempt for other reasons than dis- 
tance,” thus showing that, in their opinion, the section 
does not extend to sach cases at present. In other words, 
the Commissioners have, without authority, given authority 
to Trustees to evade the Act. 

The final conclusion of the Committee is that “ obstacles 
to the working of the Act are largely due to the difficulty of 
interpreting some of its main provisions.” This difficulty has 
been greatly exaggerated. Nothing is so easy as to find diffi- 
culty and obscurity if you want it, especially in matters of law. 
If the Commissioners had “ pressed upon Trustees the import- 
ance of giving effect to the Act,” which it is perfectly obvious 
they should and could have done without, as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre suggests, “ going out of their way to do so,” these 
difficulties would have vanished. It may be allowed that the 
Commissioners did not “seek to nullify the Act.” But it 
must be admitted that they took a course which strongly tended 
to nullification. Nor do we think that their main justifications 
for that course are proved, though adopted by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. They are that the Act was hostile to the interests of the 
Charities as income-producing endowments, and that it was 
obscure in “not more distinctly declaring that the object of 
granting allotments is to be preferred to that of obtaining the 
largest income available for doles.” The first is not the case, 
as a matter of fact and experience ; it may be doubted whether 
the last is the case, as a matter of law. For, seeing that the 
later provision overrides the earlier, and that the new Act 
differs from all previous Acts, in leaving out all supposed safe- 
guards for the rent, it is difficult not to infer that the Act was 
meant to secure allotments, and that the income was left to take 
care of itself. However, as most people will agree with the view 
of the Committee that “doles” are “a charitable purpose which 
deserve little favour,” it is to be hoped that the amendments 
they suggest for making the intention of the Act clear to the 
most wilfully blind will be adopted, and that “ with a cordial 
co-operation between the Charity Commissioners and the 
Allotments Association, the Act will be brought into effective 
operation.” 








THE POVERTY OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
HE members of the Stock Exchange, like everybody else, 
except engine- builders, leading physicians, and the trades- 
men who distribute retail the goods of which the wholesale 
prices have fallen so low, feel “ depressed.” They have not yet 
organised a procession to chant “ We have got no work to 
do-o-0,” and collect sixpences for the relief of jobbers; but they 
feel as if that would not be an entirely ridiculous movement to 
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arrange. There is nothing doing, they say; and commissions 
and “ turns,’”’ even of one-sixteenth, for doing nothing, are not 
obtainable. Buying and selling, it is true, never cease, the 
investment of money in the three thousand millions of securities 
in which the Stock Exchange deals, and the selling-out of the 
same “ to realise,” being processes more or less independent of 
anything except the increase or decrease of the savings and 
movable wealth of the nation. Property is always being trans- 
ferred, if only by death or bankruptcy; and dealers in stock 
will always have business, like dealers in sugar or land. It is 
true, also, that columns of changes in price—often not unim- 
portant changes—are recorded every day, and that serious 
fluctuations, involving ruin to thousands and fortunes to 
hundreds, occurred quite recently in a market so important 
as that for American Railways. Still, the numbers of 
the dealers and brokers on the Stock Exchange have 
grown very large, the competition has become fierce, and 
the less lucky, particularly among the juniors, are murmur- 
ing aloud in discontent. The public, they say, buy stocks 
and sell stocks, but they do not speculate; and as it is specula- 
tion and not trade which brings grist to the mill, they feel poor, 
and, as occasionally happens elsewhere under those circum- 
stances, they are inclined to be moral at other people’s expense. 
“ Are we not encouraging gambling,” they ask, in the smoothest 
tone, “by allowing those rascals the commission agents out- 
side to subscribe for ‘the tape,’ our exclusive list of actual 
prices? They are carrying-off our business, they are provoking 
people to gamble, and we ought to stop them, in the interests 
of virtue and ourselves.” Now, we have nothing to say in 
defence of the outsiders, whom we always suspect, just 
as we suspect quacks, of having reasons for remaining out- 
side. We can see no reason why, if they are decent people, 
have not failed, have adequate capital, and are innocent of any 
design to take unfair advantages, they should remain outside. 
Entrance to the Stock Excharge is easy enough to those 
who comply with the conditions; and the broker or dealer 
inside must necessarily be a safer agent for honest busi- 
ness than the firms outside who pester mankind at large 
—aund who, in some instances, lie with consummate audacity 
—with their advertisements. The insiders can be expelled, 
to begin with, which is an extra security; they have 
characters to maintain, which are worth money; and other 
things being equal, they must be better informed. The ex- 
perience of society is not in favour of outsiders in any pro- 
fession ; nor are men of the world greatly impressed by printed 
offers of profits which, if they are forthcoming so readily 
and so safely, would seem to be gratuitously given away, 
When Smith offers Brown “a few shares, sure to rise 
50 per cent. in six weeks,’ Brown, unless idiotic to an 
abnormal degree, asks why Smith does not buy them himself, 
and retire from business with the proceeds? ‘The world is so 
bad and so greedy, that philanthropy of that sort wakens sus- 
picion, and the reader of such advertisements is tempted to 
think that Smith’s plan may be to buy many Stocks, keep those 
which he thinks will rise, and sell to the ignorant those which 
he is morally certain will fall; or to cause a fictitious demand 
from the general public, and so get out himself; or, at 
ali events, to make certain money for himself out of the 
risks of other men. Still, this particular protest of the 
Stock Exchange is a little comic, in form at all events. 
The Committee of the Stock Exchange has not the power to 
alter the laws of morality; and if it is wrong to gamble 
through unlicensed agents, it is also wrong to gamble through 
sworn brokers. It is quite fair for John, who is inside and has 
paid. for admission, to protest against Tom, who is outside, and 
who declines to pay; but it is hardly fair for John, who deals in 
optious, to send Tom to the treadmill because he deals in them 
too. Tradesmen constantly complain to the magistrates of 
costermongers’ competition; but we never heard of their 
declaring that to sell goods was in itself and by itself 
immoral. That would be hypocrisy, not Trades Unionism; 
and in their complaint about encouragements offered to gam- 
bling, members of the Stock Exchange are just a little hypo- 
critical, They themselves will bet for the public with the 
greatest pleasure. Nor do we believe that they will make much 
by their crusade. ‘They cannot stop stupid people from dealing 
with outsiders, any more than they can stop sick people from 
resorting to quacks; they cannot prevent the ruling prices from 
becoming known at any hour of the day; and they must just wait, 
like other professionals, till the public becomes more enlightened. 





If they cannot wait, and really desire to put down gambling in 
Stocks, let them prohibit the sale of “ options” altogether. Such 
sale does not facilitate business, as we quite admit dealing does, 
and is simply a mode of betting, all the worse, because judgment 
and knowledge may both be displayed in concluding the bet. So 
they may in a bet on horses. So far as we see, the moral differ- 
ence between betting on a pure chance,—the numbers in a 
lottery, for instance, or the turn of the dice,—and betting on a 
chance which is less to the experienced and the far-sighted than 
to the ignorant, is totally inappreciable, while experience seems 
to show that the latter is the more attractive, and therefore 
more dangerous of the two. Options are bets, and are as moral 
or immoral as bets ; that is to say, they are indifferent things 
in themselves, but produce very often, by force of their attrac- 
tion, highly immoral consequences. If the Stock Exchange 
dislikes that possibility, let it prohibit options, and not talk 
nonsense about the special sin of unlicensed dealers in offering 
them for sale. 

The passion for gambling,—that is, for obtaining money with- 
out toil,—is rooted in human nature; but we confess to a 
certain surprise at the hold which the Stock Exchange form of 
it takes upon intelligent men. They never seem to comprehend 
that they are not only betting, but betting against adversaries, 
those adversaries being some of the shrewdest men in the 
world, who do as a business what outsiders do as a pastime, 
who pass their lives in studying the turns of the market, and 
who, whether individually more or less foolish than the outside 
speculator, know collectively more than he in most cases pos- 
sibly can. They may be beaten on this or that occasion by a man 
of special information, or special acumen, or by an accident; 
but in the long-run they must win, and they do wiu, or they 
would not keep the system up. The shareholders in the Monaco 
hell do not invest their money on a chance. The commis- 
sion to be paid on every transaction operates exactly like the 
“pull of the table” in the old days of hazard and roulette, and 
gives of itself an advantage to the speculators indoors, which is 
by no means their only one. They know a hundred circum- 
stances which the outsider does not know, and which materially 
affect his chances,—one of those circumstances being the im- 
portant one, the amount of speculation already going on in that 
particular stock ; another, the kind of men who are entering into 
it; and a third, whether the play is with loaded dice or not. 
The last impediment to the outside speculator exists occasionally 
even inside the House in more markets than one, the mining 
market being the worst, and exists outside of it, we should say, 
in seven cases out of ten. Such speculators laugh at the widows 
and clergymen who buy shares in rotten American concerns 
guaranteed to yield twenty per cent., and ask why the pur- 
chasers think Americans should give away shares so profitable ; 
yet they go the next minute and do the same thing, buying, 
say, for the rise when the entire Stock Exchange is certain 
that the Stock must fall. We do not deny that an outsider 
occasionally makes a hit, or that men who never were 
even in London have made fortunes on the Stock Ex- 
change. A chance may fall to anybody even at Monaco, 
and so long as the speculator is aware that it is a chance 
we have nothing to say; but then he never thinks it a 
chance, but a result of his own judgment, and he goes on till he 
is either ruined, or has learned wisdom at a price. There are 
men, too, no doubt, who seem unable to fail in such trans- 
actions ; but they are few, and their gift is one which is as 
incommunicable as the faculty which in ordinary trade belongs 
to the true money-maker, and which, so far as observers 
can see, is independent not only of special power, but of any 
mental power at all. It is, in all probability, like luck in 
life, the result of some quality in the mind which enables it to 
judge certain circumstances with an instinctive rapidity and 
accuracy; but it is a gift, and not an acquired power; and the 
example of its possessor is no guarantee for any other man. 
The ordinary outsider who speculates on ‘Change is in no 
better position than the man who lays down his stake at 
roulette; and is just as certain, if he will not, or cannot, pull-up 
in time, to be ruined by his betting. He would do infinitely 
better if he saved what he could, and trusted to the magic 
of compound interest; but he will never be convinced of 
that. He will bet if it were only for the excitement, 
but still the less he bets the better; and we cannot, there- 
fore, affect to sympathise with the present distresses of the 
members of the Stock Exchange, any more than we can 
with their morality. There is plenty of legitimate business 
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to be done; and if those who offer to do it are too many, they 
have the remedy in their own hands. ‘The public will not be 
injured if they restrict entrance into their corporation, for the 
public’s only interest is that Stocks should be saleable readily, 
rapidly, and for a moderate commission upon the business done. 
Two thousand members of the Stock Exchange could secure 
that just as well as two thousand five hundred; and those who 
are shut out must wait till they can get in, or turn to some 
other line of life. 





MR. BRAY ON GEORGE ELIOT. 

WN R. CHARLES BRAY, the courageous author of “The 

Philosophy of Necessity,” and other kindred works, in 
which he found the key to the mystery of the universe with so 
much satisfaction to himself, that within a few weeks of his 
death he expressed with perfect equanimity his disbelief in the 
possibility of any continued existence in another world, was 
during nine years an intimate friend of George Eliot’s, and has 
given his impression of her in the little autobiography of him- 
self which has just appeared. We shall soon have before us the 
much larger material for judging her character which the 
promised life by Mr. Cross, consisting chiefly, we believe, of pas- 
sages from her correspondence, will give. But sometimes even 
a side light on a remarkable character such as hers is almost as 
instructive as any that can be gained by self-portraiture, and 
certainly there is a good deal of interest in Mr. Bray’s brief 
sketch. Mr. Bray was one of those who think that they can 
dispose of the greatest questions in a very trenchant and sledge- 
hammer fashion; but he was nevertheless a shrewd observer in 
his way, and also on the whole, and in this case certainly, a 
genial one. He gives his evidence to her strong disposition to 
put her friends forward in the best light, and to keep herself in 
the background. ‘ She would polish up their witticisms,” he 
says, “and give them tie full credit of them.” ‘She was of a 
most affectionate disposition, always requiring some one to lean 
upon, preferring what has hitherto been considered the stronger 
sex to the other and more impressible.” ‘“ Her’s was the tempera- 
ment of genius, which has always its sunny and shady side. 
She was frequently very depressed—and often very provoking, as 
much so as she could be agreeable—and we had violent quarrels ; 
but the next day, or whenever we met, they were quite 
forgotten, and no allusion made to them.” Mr. Bray evi- 
dently knew well, long before she became famous, that 
in Mary Anne Evans he had found no ordinary character; 
and though he makes no elaborate study of her, the little he 
does say strikes us as the fruit of real experience. He gives us 
three rather striking observations of her characteristics. He 
notes first that she agreed with him, or came to agree with him, 
—for her first visit to Mr. Bray was made, it seems, with the 
intention of bringing him back to the Evangelical school of 
Christianity,—in a deep moral preference for a purely secular view 
of duty. He quotes with complete approval the Congregationalist’s 
account of her, which ran thus:—‘ One of her recent critics 
has stated that she held as a solemn conviction—the result of a 
lifetime of observation—that in proportion as the thoughts of 
men and women are removed from the earth on which they live, 
are diverted from their own mutual relations and responsibilities, 
to an invisible world which can alone be apprehended by belief, 
they are led to neglect their duty to each other, to squander their 
strength in vain speculations which can result in no profitto them- 
selves or their fellow creatures, which diminish their capacity for 
strenuous and worthy action during a span of life brief indeed, 
but whose consequences will extend to remote posterity.” Mr. 
Bray claims someyhat loudly that George Eliot really learned 
this doctrine from him, or, at least, from the society which she 
met at his house ; and seeing that she made his acquaintance as 
an Evangelical, and almost immediately passed into this very 
different phase, we suspect that he is not very far from the truth. 
But wherever she learned it, this, he testifies, was her deep con- 
viction, that the passion thrown into faith is a passion subtracted 
from the duties of life, and therefore one that enervates the tenour 
of life. The next remark he makes as to her temper of mind is a 
natural consequence of this creed. It is this—‘ George Eliot 
always alsoheld with me...... that one of the greatest duties of 
life was unembittered resignation to the inevitable.” And the 
third remark on her characteristics isin perfect keeping with these 
two creeds, whether it were really tie cause or the consequence of 
them,—namely, that “ her sense of character—of men and things 
is a predominatingly intellectual one, with which the Feelings 
have little to do, and the exceeding fairness for which she is noted 





towards all parties, towards all sects and denominations, is pre- 
bably owing to her little feeling on the subject,—at least, not 
enough to interfere with her judgment.” If these observations 
were true, three of George Eliot’s principal characteristics would 
be a desire to prevent the radiation of human passion into the 
invisible world; a desire to press home “ unembittered resigna- 
tion to the inevitable,” as a guarantee against at least one kind 
of self-exhaustion, the self-exhaustion resulting from aspiring 
too high; and a temper of mind which really did accept all 
sorts of creeds with equal equanimity, and one may almost say 
in a certain sense with equal indifference; not that any human 
characteristic was without its interest and pathos to George 
Eliot, but that she looked upon creeds as a sub-department of 
the natural history of man, illustrating for her nothing but 
human nature, and did not look upon them as reflecting, how- 
ever dimly and irregularly, any great external reality. 


It can hardly be doubted, we think, that these three char- 
acteristics, which Mr. Bray distinguished as so conspicuous in 
her, were really prominent features of her character. ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” her greatest book, as the present writer at least holds, 
was, so far as we can judge by the prologue and epilogue, 
written to show that what George Eliot somewhat pedantically 
calls “an epic life wherein there is a constant unfolding of far- 
resonant action,” is not attainable by most women; and that 
the desire to lead such a life is likely to make her who aims 
at it “a foundress of nothing, whose loving heart-beats 
and sobs after an unattained goodness tremble off and 
are dispersed among hindrances instead of centering in 
some long recognisable deed.” In the conclusion, she re- 
enforces the lesson that Dorothea’s ideal aspirations had 
resulted in the two determining acts of her life which were 
“not ideally beautiful,’—namely, “her marriage to a sickly 
clergyman old enough to be her father, and in little more than 
a year after his death giving up her estate to marry his cousin, 
young enough to have been his son, with no property and not 
well-born.” And her moral is, that if the world in which 
Dorothea lived had paid more attention to the fitting relations 
of life, and had indulged less in dreams that went beyond it, the 
mistakes into which she fell, and those like her are apt to fall, 
would have been less serious. “Great feelings will take the 
aspect of error, and great faith of illusion,” so long as the world 
in which we live teaches one kind of ideal and acts upon 
another. If we understand rightly the motive of the passage 
about Saint Theresa, with which “ Middlemarch” opens, George 
Eliot held that in the Middle Ages it was much easier to 
live a great life than it is now, because the ideal life of 
the religious orders was honestly believed’ in by those who 
had an ideal in their hearts; but that now we accept one 
ideal with our lips, while we obey another, or none at all, ia 
our hearts. And of course there is truth in this. But to what 
ideal did George Eliot’s own writings point ? To the ideal, it will 
be said, and truly said, of disinterestedness, of self-sacrifice for 
others. But in the first place, disinterestedness, with the pro- 
found faith in supernatural grace for all honest disinterested- 
ness, is a hopeful ideal; while disinterestedness, with no better 
consolation in failure than “an unembittcred resignation to the 
inevitable,” is a very hopeless ideal. Again, disinterestedness, 
with the secular creed behind it, implies of course a very moderate 
disinterestedness,—a disinterestedness that is bent, above all 
things, on not attempting to ignore the actual smallness and 
selfishness of human nature; that sees all the difficulties of modify- 
ing a single link in the iron chain of circumstance; and that, 
therefore, is as modest in its efforts as it is in consequence 
ineffectual in its achievements. ,What a strange view it 
seems this of George Eliot’s that the power of Christ’s life. 
at least so far as it carries man’s vision up from the earth 
to the prospect of an eternal worid, was a gigantic engine of 
human waste, and that Saint Theresa was misled by wholly 
unreal visions into that epic life which George Eliot sup- 


‘poses to be impossible now, chiefly because these visions have 


proved unreal! It is strange that a mind as great as hers, 
which saw howlittle the most enlightened secular age in the world, 
—the world of Rome during the early times of the Empire,— had 
done for humanity, should have aimed at raising man by peremp- 
torily calling back his faith from the world of spirits to the world 
of flesh. And how much stranger is it that that passionless in- 
tellect, which looked upon all forms of religion as magnified images 
of human desire, casting their gigantic shadows on the Heavens, 
till those shadows were mistaken for Gods, should have held 
that intellectual passionlessness would seriously be promoted by 
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confining human attention to human affairs, and shutting us up 
in the world of time and sense! She knew well that there have 
never been passions and spites so violent as the passions and 
spites of those generations which have given up belief in the 
unseen,—the passions and spites of revolutionary sceptics, 
or of imperialists trusting in armies for their protection 
against hungry dreamers, or of the devotees of luxury 
turning commerce into their sole religion. We should have 
thought George Eliot must have seen that, except, perhaps, 
in her own peculiar case,—of which we have no means of 
judging minutely,—the highest passionlessness has always been 
the offspring, not of indifference, but of inspiration, of a soul lifted 
above time, of a heart fired by passion for the world wherein 
passion means nothing tumultuous, but rather the irresistible 
might of an ocean of purity and pity. The indifference with 
which George Eliot’s great intellect, ‘ holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating all,” regarded the various aspects of human 
faith in the world above and beyond us, is one of the most 
remarkable of the many remarkable phenomena of our highly 
miscellaneous century. Her own passionlessness at least was 
not hard and severe. Rather was it too easy, too sympathetic, 
too plastic, too ready to find human excuses for every creed, 
holding, as she did, that every creed was what it must have 
been, and that under existing conditions it could not have been 
otherwise. But if passionlessness be ever made the intellectual 
ideal of man,—passionlessness, we mean, not itself due to passion 
in that highest sense in which we speak of Christ’s passion, 
but aiming at the elimination of all emotion from the in- 
tellect,—we shall soon have not a standard (like George Eliot’s) 
of too easy complacency, but one of rigid, cold, and even cruel 
apathy. 


A FRENCH HUGUENOT VILLAGE IN GERMANY. 

if is said that the terrible Thirty Years’ War lost Germany 

two-thirds of her population. In the ten religious wars 
that befell between 1550 and 1706, by massacres and persecu- 
tions, and, above all, by the emigration and slaughtering that 
followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, there can be 
little question that France suffered in equal, if not in greater, 
measure. How many perished on the field of battle, on the 
scaffold, and at the stake, we can form only the vaguest idea. 
Some authorities put the number at a million ; and it is computed 
that within a few years after the Revocation, more than half a 
million Protestants left the country for ever. But these are 
merely estimates. The emigration began long before the per- 
jured Louis XY. (he swore, on his coronation, to maintain the 
Edict) reversed the policy of his grandfather, and renewed the 
era of persecution; and it continued without surcease until the 
pleadings of Montesquieu and the sarcasms of Voltaire compelled 
the Court to conform to more moderate councils. Many 
of the refugees came to England; but by far the greater 
number went to Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, and Germany. 
Most of them were soon lost in the populations among 
whom they settled; but in some instances they were strong 
enough to form separate communities, and for long years they 
piously preserved the purity of their Calvinistic faith and 
worshipped God in the language of their fathers. Especially 
was this the case in Germany, where the refugees were not only 
well received by the people, but protected by the Princes, allowed 
to settle in separate villages, and live in their own fashion. 
Strange to say, there still exists one of these Huguenot com- 
munities, a community which remains to-day as essentially 
French as when, nearly two centuries ago, the Revocation of 
the Edict forced its founders to flee their native land. The 
‘ name of the settlement is Friedrichsdorf, in the Landgraviat 
of Hesse-Homburg, so called in honour of the Landgrave 
Frederick II. This prince gave the site of the village and 
some fields toa number of refugees from Champagne, the Isle 
of France, and Languedoc, who in 1687 arrived in the 
country, and craved his protection. Nor did his liberality 
end here. For ten years the settlers were to be entirely 
exempted from taxation; at the expiration of that time they 
were to pay a Jand-tax of a florin an acre. They were also 
allowed to organise themselves after their own fashion, to elect 
their own mayor and aldermen, to manage their own law affairs 
—with the exception of one or two unimportant reservations— 
and to exclude from the village anybody to whose presence they 
might object. These immunities have helped Friedrichsdorf; 
which now numbers about 1,200 French-speaking inhabitants, 
to maintain almost intact the manners, customs, and language 


of their refugee ancestors. This village, in the heart of Germany, 

is probably a better sample of the France of Louis Quatorze 

than anything that can be found in France itself. 

An interesting account of Friedrichsdorf, the existence of which 

had been almost, if not altogether, forgotten in the mother- 

country, appeared lately in a French periodical, from the pen of 

M. J. J. Weiss, a politician and writer of some note. Hearing at 

Homburg that there wasa Huguenot villagein the neighbourhood, 

he was moved by curiosity to make a visit of inspection. As he 

neared his destination, he overtook a letter-carrier,—* Wo bin 

ich, bitte ?” he asked, and received the rather surprising answer, 

spoken in excellent French, “ Vous pouvez parler Francais.” 

This opening naturally led to a conversation; but after a few 

more questions had been put and answered, the letter-carrier 

begged to be excused, on the ground that it was Sunday, and 

it was time to go to the Temple. This excited the visitor’s 

curiosity still more, and he, too, went to the Temple. The pastor 

was in the pulpit, reading the Confession of Sin in French, 

from which were omitted none of the characteristic phrases of 

primitive Calvinistic Christianity, albeit in France itself two- 

thirds of them have long been obsolete. “I could have believed 

myself in the New Temple at Rochelle,” says M. Weiss, “or 

in the Paris Oratoire, hearing a sermon from the stern old 

Pastor Grandpierre. I found myself in the same atmosphere 
of damnation and eternal salvation in which I was brought 

up.” The men and women present not only chanted and prayed 
in French, but looked french ; and yet from the windows of the 
temple could be seen the spires of Kiedorf and Seulberg, the one 
a German Catholic, the other a Lutheran village. M. Weiss 
found himself in the presence of an ethnologic curiosity,—a 
petrified piece of France, two hundred years old. But though the 

people of Friedrichsdorf are of pure French blood, and cling so 
tenaciously to the customs of their ancestors, they are not the 
least French in spirit. They know little or nothing of the land 

from which they came, and look upon Germany as their country, 
the country for which, if need be, they would fight and die, 
Considering the treatment their forefathers received in France, 
the way in which they were driven out of it, and the welcome 
they received in the land of their adoption, this is, perhaps, not 
greatly to be wondered at, though M. Weiss evidently thinks it 

both strange and unnatural. On the other hand, these people are 
proud both of the language they speak and the race to which 

they belong. They consider it derogatory to intermarry with their 
German neighbours; and though they are not in the least moved 
by a recital of the sufferings of France in 1870-71, they fire up 
at once if you hint that their men are in any way inferior in 
strength or their women in beauty to the Hesseners and Branden- 
burgers around them. Though living in the same country, 
educated in the same gymnasiums, and trained in the same 
regiments as their Teutonic neighbours, they are resolute to 
maintain the natural superiority of their breed. They esteem 
themselves both better and braver than the folks of Kiedorf and 
Seulberg ; the women being especially proud of their origin and 
conservative of their customs. Their language is the quaint and 
beautiful French of the seventeenth century. Anybody who 
would know how French was spoken and pronounced in the 
grand siecle must go to this German village. In France itself 
the secret is lost. But while some of the villagers speak as 
Madame de Sévigné wrote, others use “vicious and vulgar 
phrases,” which shows, in the opinion of M. Weiss, that 
the original immigrants were composed of two classes,—one 
educated and refined, the other ignorant and uncultured. 
Several of the phrases in common use, though obsolete in 
Frauce, are expressive and convenient. For instance, they say 
violonner (to fiddle), souventes fois, une paire de fois. On the 
other hand, they know nothing of the thousands of words and 
forms with which, during the last two hundred years, the 
French language has been enriched. The speech of Friedrichs- 
dorf, in fact, is literally the speech of 1687. Since that time it 
has undergone no alteration whatever. What it was then it is 
now. The fact is curious, but it is natural. The persecuted 
Protestants who arrived in Hesse-Homburg in 1687 were 
thenceforth cut off from communication with their country and 
their kindred. So far as French literature was concerned, they 
might almost as well have been in the wilds of Africa. The 
children learnt French from their mothers, and from the few 
books they brought with them, which, no doubt, were mainly 
religious books. 

The Friedrichsdorfers are necessarily bi-lingual; and all their 








material interests being centred in Germany, they must needs 
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obtain their news, their literature, and their secular ideas from 
German sources. French is kept for worship and domestic use; 
anditis to their religious separateness, more than any other cause, 
that the long survival of their mother-tongue is to be ascribed. 
There is no test for sincerity and constancy like the fiery ordeal 
of persecution; and the Huguenots who, after undergoing con- 
tumely and reproach, stripes and bonds, ended by sacrificing their 
country to their faith, were more than sincere, they were fanatical. 
Huguenots lived in an intolerant age, and the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation, together with the conviction that they were 
God’s elect, made them as intolerant as Scottish Covenanters. 
Whenever they had the opportunity they proscribed the Catholic 
religion as stringently as the Catholics had proscribed theirs. 
To those stern Calvinists from Languedoc and Champagne, the 
Lutheranism of Seulberg was hardly less abhorrent than the 
Mariolatry of Kiedorf. If they could have worshipped in 
common with their neighbours, all trace of their mother-tongue 
would have perished in the second generation. But their reli- 
gion was more of Moses than of Christ, and they developed 
much of that Judaic spirit to which the Jews owe their isolation. 
To worship in French, to hear the Word in the speech in which 
they had been wont to hear it in the Temple and the Desert— 
the speech in which, when beset by enemies and overwhelmed 
with trouble, they had besought the help of the Most High— 
seemed to these simple souls necessary to their salvation. Thus 
the old tongue became in some sort sacred to them ; it was a part 
of their religion, to be handed down reverently to their children, 
together with the family Bible and the Confession of Sins, which, 
as M. Weiss tells us, the present generation still repeat in the 
unmutilated form used by their ancestors before Louis XV. 
drove them from France. 

M. Weiss speculates as to how much longer the French 
language is likely to survive at Friedrichsdorf. He thinks that 
its disappearance is within measurable distance. Germans are 
no longer excluded from the village; fifty years ago there were 
only four, now there are 400 Teutons at Friedrichsdorf. *It 
may, therefore, be presumed that the process of assimilation 
has already begun. French is still taught in the village school, 
but “the brutal uniformity of Prussian law” compels the 
teaching of German, and “we may expect before long to see 
French treated in Friedrichsdorf as it is treated in Lorraine.” It 
seems impossible for a Frenchman to speak of Prussia in any 
connection without saying something abusive. But M. Weiss 
overlooks the causes that are most likely to put an end to this 
curious religious survival,—the decay of old customs and the 
waning of religious zeal. Friedrichsdorf, at least if it remains 
Calvinist so long as it remains religious, can hardly resist the 
tendency of the age; and in Germany, at least, that tendency 
is towards unbelief. Calvinism is not the religion of the future; 
it is dead in Calvin’s own city; it is fast dying in France; it 
cannot much longer survive even in remote Friedrichsdorf ; and 
when the Huguenot wanderers of 1687 lose their faith, they will 
probably forget the tongue in which they learnt to worship the 
God of their fathers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—__>——__ 
THE ALLOTMENTS EXTENSION ACT. 
[To THE Ep1itor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the letter of the Vicar of 
Sebergh, published in your paper of the rd, all the more 
because I find that the account he gives of the Allotment 
Extension Act, having it before him, is much less accurate than 
the account I gave of it quoting from memory. I said that the 
Act did not require Trustees to sacrifice the revenue they ad- 
ministered. Mr. Quick, on the contrary, contends that the Act 
requires them to sacrifice the whole difference between the rent 
of land let for accommodation, and the rent of land let for 
merely agricultural purposes. 

Although the Act is by no means so clearly worded as it 
ought to be, I hold that this contention of Mr. Quick is 
erroneous. In the first place, the expression “ quality of land” 
in the 13th clause would probably be interpreted to include all 
the qualifications which determine value, and among those the 
situation of land is as important as, and may be more important 
than, the mere composition of the soil. If this interpretation 
were excluded, the result would be absurd, because the Trustees 
of a charity might be called upon to let in allotments at 
(perhaps) 20s. or 25s. per acre land from which they are actually 
drawing from £3 to £5 an acre as accommodation land. 











But this general argument is reinforced by the indications in 
the Act itself that no such sacrifice of revenue is intended by 
its provisions. Proviso (J) in Sec. 4 specially guards against 
any “substantial loss to charities” being involved in the grant- 
ing of allotments. Sections 5 and 11 both indicate methods of 
escape to Trustees from consequences injurious to their Trust 
funds. I am glad to see that Mr. Jesse Collings, in his interest- 
ing letter to you, states that, as a matter of fact, “no such 
danger” as loss of income exists, since. the working men “are 
willing to pay a rent sufficient to guard against such a contin- 
gency.” 

It is quite possible that “doles” may sometimes be an evi] 
rather than a good, and that “enclosures” for the benefit of 
individual working men may be infinitely more valuable and im- 
portant in their social effects. I believe this to be true; and I 
believe it to be equally true that individual allotments are much 
better in every way than the much-belauded “ common rights”’ 
over lands which were “waste” in every sense of the word. 
But the Allotments Act does respect the sound principle that 
charitable revenues should not be spent in the artificial cheapen- 
ing of rents.—I am, Sir, &c., 


January 6th, 1885. ARGYLL. 


THE FATE OF MINORITIES. 
(To THE EpITor OF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Allow me to reply by a single sentence to your note on 
my letter in the last Spectator. I read all you write on the 
subject from week to week, and J] admit the difficulty of teach- 
ing the people to employ an exact scientific method of voting, 
such as the one Mr. Hare has framed; for this reason I have 
always preferred the three-cornered constituencies, which would 
ensure one seat to a substantial minority, without running any 
risk of crowding Parliament with the nominees of insignificant 
or fanatical juntos. An elector who could vote for two candi- 
dates if he thought proper, and never for more than two, would 
run no risk, I submit, of being puzzled by so simple a duty.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Cimiez, Nice, January 5th. C. Gavan Durry. 

P.S.—Let me add that for twenty years and upwards, during 
which I have constantly read the Spectator, I have never found 
myself so little in accord with it as in the perilous experiment 
you seem willing to make of swamping the educated thoughtful 
minority, without any effectual effort on their behalf, while 
there is still an opportunity. A few months hence it will be too 
late for ever and ever; and it does not modify one’s discontent 
with the result that the Spectator is of all journals most dis- 
tinctly the organ of the class who will be drowned in the deluge. 


MRS. FENWICK MILLER AND DR. MARTINEAU. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In commenting last week on Dr. Martineau’s letter to the 
Daily News about my “ Life” of Miss Harriet Martineau, you 
use these words :—‘‘ Mrs. Fenwick Miller herself is not very 
accurate. She boldly adds two years to Dr. Martineau’s age, in 
order to lower the authority of his memory.” This charge of 
deliberate falsehood, with the object of obtaining an unfair 
advantage in debate, is very odious to me; and in correcting you 
on the point, I must rely on your fairness to make your amend 
to me as prominent as the accusation. 

I stated Dr. Martineau’s age to be eighty. Harriet Martineau 
says in her “ Autobiography :”—“I was born on the 12th of 
I was under three when my brother James 
It was on the 21st of April, 1805.” Although 
Dr. Martineau had not quite completed his eightieth year then, 
he will do so very shortly, and your assertion that I have 
“boldly added two years to his age in order to lower his 
authority ” is unfounded. 

I should not have addressed you on the earlier portion of 
your “note” by itself. But as I am writing to you, I may 
remark that it contains some erroneous assumptions. Even 
were it true that the private letters of the moment did not bear 
out the “ Autobiography,” and that Miss Martineau had no 
opportunity of checking her memory by reference to her own 
correspondence of the time referred to, still it seems to me that 
your conclusion would not be borne out. I cannot but think 
that any person who receives the purely negative fact that Miss 
Martineau does not compla‘n in certain private letters of certain 
ill-treatment, as conclusive evidence that she was not telling the 
truth about that treatment when she sat deliberately down, 
believing herself on the point of death, and detailed its par- 
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ticulars in her “ Autobiography,’ must be somewhat prejudiced 
in favour of receiving the evidence,—either by personal likeness 
or by greater sympathy with Dr. Martineau’s Theism, than with 
his sister’s Agnosticism. You are, however, mistaken in both 
your assumptions as to the evidence. Harriet Martineau had 
returned to her, on her mother’s death, all the letters that Mrs. 
Martineau had preserved on receiving them from her daughter. 
Thus, Harriet had an opportunity of checking her memory by 
the correspondence of the time. Moreover, on p. 43 of Mrs. 
Chapman’s volume of “ Memorials ” (being Vol. IIT. of “ Auto- 
biography and Memorials”), there is printed the very letter 
which Harriet wrote to her mother on receiving her peremptory 
orders to return home; and not vithstanding the studious gentle- 
ness with which the despot is addressed by her submissive 
daughter, it is made quite clear, and placed beyond dispute by 
this document, that Harriet had wished to stay in London, in 
order to earn her living by literature, and that her mother had 
written in violent terms commanding her to resign her prospects. 
—Ian, Sir, &c., FiLorence Fenwick MILier. 

68 Halton Road, Canonbury. 

[Mrs. Fenwick Miller astonishes us very much. We treated 
her with the respect which is her due, and no more thought of 
accusing her of “ deliberate falsehood ” than of deliberate 
murder. We spoke of inaccuracy ; and that was what we meant, 
and that of which we regret to find that we also were guilty. We 
supposed that she had taken the nearest round number of years 
for Dr. Martineau’s age rather at random, and so it was, though her 
mistake was less than ours. Surely, writing as she did in 1884, 
the natural thing would have been to describe Dr. Martineau, 
as people are usually described, as numbering only the completed 
number of years, and not at the age which he will only attain 
at his next birthday. As to the other point, we do not insist at 
all on the “ negative fact’ of absence of accusation, but on the 
positive fact, brought out in Harriet Martineau’s own letters, 
that she recognised the complete affectionateness and dis- 
interestedness of her mother, and felt confidence in her 
judgment. ‘This all the contemporary letters seem to us to 
bring out. The one in Mrs. Chapman’s third volume indicates 
it as clearly as any, since Miss Martineau in it declares her 
intention to resume her London plan if she cannot make her 
Norwich life answer. That does not look very like submission 
to tyranny.—Eb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
aa 
A DECEMBER ROSE. 
Fair pilgrim rose! budding in spite of date 
In homely gardens where the sunlight falls, 
Breeze-haunted by a tune articulate 
In perfect melody on green-clad walls, 
Tell to this grey and ever-darkening isle 
The story of thy gracious winter-birth, 
And whisper, where the winter sunbeams smile, 
Thy simple secret to the poisoned Earth. 
Tell her of One, who made the sun and air 
A refuge for the pent-up toiler’s heart, 
So that from him, still through his pain and care, 
The touch of freedom never might depart: 
Tell her that where His open spaces lie, 
Still Heaven-reflected for the eye to scan, 
Though more and more man’s greed the space deny, 
Lives yet His message to the Self of man. 
The gloom is ours; His the late lights that shine 
Serenely on thy modest petals yet, 
And frame with glory oak and eglantine, 
Where’er rude man his stamp delays to set. 
Still through the undying beauty of thy frame 
On wings of music ride unwritten words, 
And restful spirits find all lands the same 
Where blooms the lovely life of flowers and birds. 
The roses blush along my ivied wall, 
Where Wealth’s keen hunt has yet forborne to tread ; 
And nothing but God’s clouds can draw a pall 
Between me and His temple overhead. 
The northern skies vie with the vaunted south, 
Wherever Nature has but air for breath, 
And answer from the one Creator’s mouth 
That Life immortal has no space for Death. 
Eastbourne. Herman C, Mgrivate. 











SONNET.—* A MEMORY OF MAY.” 
Could aught arrest the rushing wings of Time, 
Or fix his shadow on th dial’s face, 
This were the day supreme, the perfect place, 
Winandermere, in May’s eternal prime. 
So should the ash her emerald never yield, 
Her fragrant snows the hawthorn, thrush and lark 
Carol all day, and not one storm cloud-dark 
Fright the soft fleeces from Heaven’s azure field. 


The while we drank imperishable delight 
From the sun-smitten vale, the lustrous lake, 
The imperial purple of the lofty Fells ; 
And breathed his verse, who from the Wood-nymph bright 
Won every secret of the whispering brake, 
And spoiled the Mountain Spirit of all his spells. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRaveEs, 








ART. 
—~—<_.———_ 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—I. GAINSBOROUGH. 


Tue present exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery of Gains- 
borough’s paintings is very incomplete, and therefore compara- 
tively uninteresting. Many of the painter’s finest portraits and 
landscapes are absent, and in their stead a good half of the 
collection is taken up with likenesses of little interest, either 
from their personality or their merit. 

Nearly all the best have been seen within comparatively late 
years at the Academy Exhibition of Old Masters, and to tell 
the truth, seen to better advantage. The collection seems to 
have been made in a somewhat perfunctory manner, as a 
pendant to the one of Sir Joshua’s works which was held at this 
gallery last winter ; and those who have been responsible for the 
choice of the works seem to have shown little qualification for the 
post. Moreover, the truth is that the present writer is growing a 
little tired of Gainsborough’s portraits. They are now suffering 
from the reaction consequent upon the over-estimation in which 
they have been held; and they have little in common, either in 
conception or execution, with the practice of modern portrait- 
painting. “ So much the better !”” we fancy many of our readers 
will say; but such is not our opinion. With all their merits, 
they are still the result of the false, artificial conception of 
portrait-painting which was prevalent a hundred years ago; 
the ideal of the “ Book of Beauty,” rather than the “ Book of 
Nature.” We do not deny that there is a certain charm about 
the style of the portraiture of this time which is at first very 
attractive,—the rose-leaf complexions ; the arched eyebrows; 
the large hats and flowing draperies; the unveiled bosoms and 
arms ; the satins, feathers, pearls, and the rich surroundings of 
beauty which at first “takes usin.” <A hard phrase that last; 
but is it notatrue one? Did any number of human beings 
ever look so much alike as these portraits, except in the conven- 
tionalised eyes of a fashionable painter ? Were any number of 
fair women so universally fair aud smooth of skin, with such 
curled lips, such large eyes, such placid smiles? Was the eye- 
brow always so arched, the finger so taper, the foot so small ? 
Of course, the question’ is “answered in the asking.” And, even 
beyond this, is it true that when we have granted all deductions 
for the conventionalities of the time, when we have ceased to 
expect minuter individuality and detailed truth, that the art of 
these portraits is so very precious P Let us divest ourselves for 
a moment of all preconceived ideas, and ask whether, if we were 
ignorant of the name of Gainsborough, what we should find to 
admire in the majority of the portraits shown in the present 
Gallery ? It is too late at the present day to describe any of 
the better-known portraits in detail; no one wants to enter 
again upon the never-ending discussion about “ The Blue Boy,’’ 
or hear anecdotes about “ William Pitt” or “ Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire;” that style of criticism has been done to death 
of late years. Let us forget all his fashionable clients, all his 
attraction for the historian, the archwologist, and the snob, 
and ask ourselves why this painter of ours should live as an 
artist, and on what special qualities we should found our admira- 
tion of his work P 

The first matter that becomes evident, goes far to account 
for his popularity,—at least for his enduring fame, for 
popularity is hardly the right word in this instance. 
Behind his conventionalities—which, after all, are but the 
fruit of the time in which he lived—we see a sincere 
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and singularly unaffected artist, lacking in all the higher 
imaginative qualities, but simple and strong wherever he is 
not forced into triviality or affectation. We say wherever 
he is not forced, for it is difficult to see how an artist could 
make a simple, unaffected picture of a fashionable lady of 
the last century, who either insisted upon every puff and furbe- 
low, or wished to be painted as a rustic maiden (with elaborately- 
dressed hair) scribbling verses upon the tree-trunks. Even in 
the portraiture of these, however, Gainsborough shows an 
amount of sobriety and solid English common-sense which 
remove him very far from his great rival, Reynolds. Sir Joshua, 
one sees, had plenty of imagination (not of the highest kind, 
though), and, at his best, great insight into character; and, 
as we said last year, amid the howls of our critical brethren, 
was in much of his work rather vulgar and snobbish, delighting 
in misplaced luxury of surrounding, and much given to sham 
simplicity. Gainsborough has not one whit of imagination, and 
but little insight into character, and has no trace whatever of 
the affectations or vulgarities into which Sir Joshua continually 
fell. He had, we say, but little insight into character; but 
that as it stands is scarcely true. It would be nearer the mark 
to say that he read character without any great desire to pene- 
trate below the surface. It was, in portraiture, the outside 
which charmed him; he delighted chiefly in an unrufiled 
exterior. Never have women been painted so well from a 
superficial point of view. ‘The painter seems to have loved 
their prettiness of face and prettiness of attire; their sweetness, 
their frivolity, and their grace, with equal fervour. And with 
a bland, unconscious cynicism he made them all very much alike. 
if we may exaggerate a little in order to make our mean- 
ing more plain, we would say that his painting is, as compared 
with that of Reynolds, both sombre and stolid. It is plain to 
affectation,—the work of a practical, one-idea’d man, who, though 
raised from poverty to wealth by his industry and genius, 
always remains at heart a son of the soil. We have come to 
the great secret of his worth in this last sentence. He was not 
only a great artist, but a man, and essentially one of ourselves. 
What little of the courtier overlaid his character, is easily 
scratched off, and beneath it we find a quiet, practical artist, 
—a rustic, not a dweller in great cities, at heart a lover of 
shade rather than sunlight, of Nature rather than artifice. 


He would have been the last man in the world to have claimed 
for any of his portraits the high-falutin’ admiration which has 
been lately showered upon them; he painted them to live, just 
as he painted the houses of the nobility and gentry. In-so far 
as he was a great artist, it was as a landscape-painter ; and it is 
notable that even in the busiest years of his life, at the very 
height of his popularity, when he must have had more portrait 
commissions than he was able to execute, he still found time to 
exhibit large landscapes by the side of his portraiture, some- 
times sending as many as six to a single exhibition. On 
these ultimately his fame will rest. His plainness, his 
sincerity, his common-sense, and his artistic power com- 
bine to make his portraits valuable; and these pictures will 
always remain good, serviceable, honest pieces of work, of which 
any one might well be proud, but in them there is no quality 
of genius. Neither in depth of insight nor splendour of 
colouring do they approach the work of his great rival; a Gains- 
borough portrait is to one by Reynolds, almost as is an “ Ouless” 
to a “ Watts.” Nor in qualities of execution will he stand the 
comparison. Though there is not the inequality of Sir Joshua's 
painting ; though, thanks to his not playing tricks with all kinds 
of mediums, his pictures are, as a rule, in a state of better 
preservation; yet his handling is frequently duil and heavy, 
approaching to a mechanical smoothness, and the colour de- 
mands praise less for its depth and power than its delicacy and 
harmoniousness. If we may use a comparison of sounds, we 
would say that Gainsborough’s pictures are harmonies of tint 
resembling the music of a “sylvan pipe”; while in the full, 
luscious tones of Sir Joshua’s works we hear the deep notes of 
the organ. It is notable in this connection that when Gains- 
borough paints landscapes, his colour almost invariably 
strengthens and deepens in tone, grows at once more sombre 
and more rich, till one is tempted to trace some connection of 
cause and effect between thin delicate tints and his fashion- 
able beauties, and conversely between the rich colouring and 
thé country scenery. But, in truth, as the strength of 
his likenesses was their simplicity and air of Nature, so, 
when he came to the painting of landscape, he found his 
real subject, and succeeded in a way and to an extent 











that Reynolds could never have attained. His character, 
as we have said, being, in the main, a rustic one, korn 
aud bred in the provinces, and but thinly overlaid with 
town prejudices, he seems to have gone back every now and then, 
like Antzus, to his mother-earth, and gained fresh life and 
strength from the contact. In the kest Reynolds landscape, 
we seem to smell the sawdust, and see the oil-lamps half hidden 
beneath the boughs; but even in the most hasty smudges of 
waving tree and rolling cloud which Gainsborough dashed-in 
behind his Dukes and Duchesses, there is the scent of the 
flowers and the freshness of the winds. And in his pure land- 
scapes there is not only the superficial aspect, but the real secret 
of the country, its quietude, its innocence, and its security, the 
absence of fret, the simplicity cf intention, the fullness of mean- 
ing and delight in even the simplest things. It is rather strange 
to notice that though in the landscape backgrounds which he 
continually introduces into bis portraits, there is a wild rush of 
floating branches and clouds, and a general aspect of unrest, 
yet in the pure landscape pictures the prevailing impression is 
one of peace. The word “solemn” would be a fitting one to 
denote the character of this branch of his work; and there 
is a curious element of unforced dignity which Gains- 
borough’s landscapes in a very marked degree. 
Technically, of course, they are in some ways infinitely 
inferior to the landscape of the present day. Their drawing 
is done upon a vicious system of generalisation which has 
fortunately passed away; the clouds are painted in great 
rolling masses, the foliage in a succession of leops and twirls; 
the composition is conventional to a degree; and so on in 
many other details. But when all these drawbacks are made, 
there remains work in which the nature and the beauty survive 
all the imperfections of their rendering,—pictures in which the 
rich, deep colour is instinct with the freshness of the woods and 
waters; in which every detail is bathed in atmosphere, and 
each incident helps the main impression. ‘This painting is 
not alone lovely from a technical point of view, but lovely 
because it has sprung from the heart as well as the hand; 
because every manifestation of its power only shows an in- 
stance of its artist’s sympathy for the shadow and the sunshine 
of his native land, 
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BIOGRAPHY.* 
WE receive with most cordial weleome—a welcome, it is true, 
not unmixed with anxiety—the first volume of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography, a work long 
needed, often contemplated, at least once commenced, but 
during the last hundred and thirty years never achieved. In 
1747 appeared the first volume of the Biographia Britannica, a 
ponderous folio, followed in succeeding years by six others, 
until in 1756 the work completed, and England 
possessed for the first time a biographical dictionary of 
her children worthy of the name, which has ever since 
remained without a rival and without a successor. A new 
edition, much enlarged and improved, was commenced under the 
editorship of Dr. Kippis in 1777; but it sank beneath its own 
weight in 1793, when it had reached the fifth folio volume and 
the commencement of the letter F. Twenty folios and sixty 
years would have been required to complete the work on the 
same scale and at the same rate as that of the portion which 
actually appeared. A succession of general biographical 
dictionaries followed, of more or less merit, yet the best of 
them vastly inferior to the two great French collections, the 
Biographie Universelle and the Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 
An attempt to rival, and even to surpass—not a very difficult 
matter—the Biographie Universelle was made in 1842, by the 
commencement of a biographical dictionary under the auspices 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; but 
the work was not supported by the public, and suddenly 
collapsed in 1844 with the seventh half-volume, which com- 
pleted the letter A. This fragment is altogether admirable, 
and forms beyond all question by far the best general 
biographical dictionary of names under the letter A, which 
exists in any language. But the time has passed fora dictionary 
of universal biography ; a division of labour has been rendered 
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necessary by the great increase of the results of historical 
inquiry, and each nation requires to have its own biographical 
dictionary. A new Biographia Britannica, under the editorship 
of Dr. Smith, was projected by Mr. Murray more than twenty 
years since. The list of names intended to be inserted under 
the letter A—far more extensive than that originally proposed 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen—showed that an exhaustive dictionary 
of national biography was contemplated, and increased our 
regret when the project fell through. 

A biographical dictionary has to supply the needs of two 
different, and indeed, diametrically opposite, classes. The 
general reader turns to it to see who and what the persons were 
whom he finds referred to in the Times, the Spectator, and the 
Saturday Review, and with whose names, actions, and writings 
it is assumed that he is familiar; the professed student wants 
to see whether anything, and if anything what, is known of an 
obscure pamphleteer of the seventeenth century, or what are 
the authorities for the life of a medieval Bishop. Both classes 
refer to it to be informed or reminded of names, dates, and 
matters of detail, and of the nature, the scope, and the merits, 
of a particular book. The general reader wants to know the 
special kind of sport treated of in Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 
and whether the first Lord Nelson, or one of his successors, is the 
author of “that excellent work on The Fasts and Festivals.” 
The student who is making any serious historical or literary 
investigation requires it constantly at his elbow, to aid him in 
understanding and explaining the thousand-and-one allusions to 
forgotten men and forgotten books, which are perpetually cropping 
up. The first point to be aimed at in a biographical dictionary 
is abundance of names, dates, and facts, stated as concisely as 
possible, but with the strictest accuracy. Of dry and common- 
place biographical details, illustrating personal character, we 
can hardly have too many; and while elaborate and detailed 
criticism should be avoided, and still more, general views on 
politics, history, or literature, the characteristics of the man, 
and the nature aad value of at least his more important works, 
should be clearly and concisely stated. 

The volume before us, though far from being perfect, is yet 
deserving of very high commendation, as being in most points 
far in advance of any yet attempted. No more competent 
editor could be found for such a work than Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and the list of the contributors shows that he has obtained the 
co-operation of men who have distinguished themselves in several 
departments of literary research. In his prospectus, the editor 
has referred to the German and Belgian dictionaries now in 
progress, and has stated that it is the intention to provide a 
dictionary for our own nation worthy of taking a place beside 
them. We have been surprised and disappointed to find in both 
these works so many inaccuracies and so many omissions; and 
if the Dictionary of National Biography continues as it has 
begun, it will not only be entitled to a place beside these 
dictionaries, but as much above them as they are above the two 
great French collections. 

Of a considerable number of persons, and these not all 
obscure or insignificant, we have now for the first time accurate 
and full biographical details; and in nearly all the articles we 
have much information respecting men, books, and editions 
which we should have difficulty to find collected together else- 
where. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the work is that 
to each article the authorities are appended, and thus the means 
afforded, of verifying, correcting, or supplementing the biography 
in question. The article on Addison, by the editor, is, in our 
opinion, a model of what the life of one of our foremost literary 
men should be, in a biographical dictionary. To nearly every 
statement its specific authority is added; the criticisms are 
judicious and sufficiently full; and though we could have wished 
for more bibliographical information, we are sensible that in 
the case of a writer like Addison, many of whose works have 
passed through innumerable editions, it is impossible to 
do more than to give a general and very incomplete biblio- 
graphical notice. Ten pages, or twenty columns, is not too 
much to devote to one who was not merely one of our most 
eminent and popular men of letters, but was also a statesman 
and a man of the world. But we venture to think that in the 
life of Addison, the full limit has been reached to which any 
biography should extend and we regret that Mr. Stephen has not 
curtailed the exuberance of some of his contributors, and kept 
them within reasonable bounds. The three longest articles are 
those upon Archbishop Abbot and Prince Albert (each fourteen 
pages), and Queen Anne (thirty-two pages). Now, the 





biographies of Abbot and Queen Anne, as monographs, are 
excellent; but bearing in mind that each page of the Dictionary 
contains more than two pages of the Edinburgh or Quarterly 
Review, we have no hesitation in saying that these articles are 
much toolong. No one goes to a biographical dictionary to read 
the history of the reign of Queen Anne; all that we want in her 
case are biographical details, stated as concisely as possible ; 
and the political history should only be touched on just as far 
as is necessary to enable us to follow and understand what 
otherwise might be unintelligible. Abbot was a man of piety 
and learning, but he was not one of those Archbishops who. 
have left their mark upon the age; neither the man himself, his 
actions, nor his writings require an elaborate treatise; and if 
the lives of all our Sovereigns and Archbishops are to be given 
at anything like the same portentous length, the fifty volumes 
which Mr. Stephen anticipates will be greatly increased in 
number, and the utility of the work will be proportionately 
diminished. We are sorry to have to make these remarks on 
two articles in themselves so good, over which the writers have 
clearly taken so much pains ; but we feel bound at the outset of 
the work to protest against the imitation of that most objection- 
able feature of the Biographie Universelle-—namely, the in- 
ordinate length of the articles on Royal and political personages, 
articles altogether disproportionate to their real importance and 
interest. 


The same objection applies to the article on Prince Albert ; 
but in this case we cannot award the praise which is due to the 
lives of the Archbishop and the Queen. It may well be that 
the courtly biographer to whom the materials for the life of the 
Prince were entrusted by his Sovereign, had no alternative but 
to make his Life of the Prince Consort one long panegyric; but 
we demur to having nothing but this long panegyric, abridged 
only as to the facts, dished up in the pages of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. We yield to no one in loyalty to the 
Queen, or in respectful admiration for the many excellent 
qualities of the Prince Consort; but we see no reason for sup- 
posing that he formed an exception to the rest of the 
human race, or that he was possessed of absolute wisdom, 
absolute goodness, the highest gifts of genius, the most practical 
ability, without a single fault, or even the shadow of a shade of 
imperfection of any kind ; and if Sir Theodore Martin could do no 
other than present us with a picture so absurd, and so ridiculous, 
the article ought to have been entrusted to some one who, while 
preserving due respect for the Queen and the Prince, was pre- 
pared to set forth his Royal Highness’s life and character with 
at least a show of discrimination, and with some degree of 
vraisemblance. When we compare the author of some of the 
best of Bon Gaultier’s ballads with the panegyrist of Prince 
Albert and Lord Lyndhurst, we can only say, with a sigh of 
regret, Heu, quantuin mautatus ab illo! 


Nor are these the only unduly long articles. We are, indeed, 
far from thinking that the length of a biography ought to be in 
every case proportionate to the importance or interest of the 
person treated of. Orator Henley may require a longer notice than 
Bishop Butler, and Lawrence Muggleton than Richard Hooker ; 
but there is such a thing as due proportion, which it is one 
of the chief duties of the editor to maintain; and this, we think, 
has not always been done. We cannot consider Anne of Den- 
mark entitled to three times as much space as Anne Boleyn, or 
John Angier to twice as much as Dean Aldrich; and while we 
rejoice in seeing an abundance of names of obscure clergymen, 
we think there should be a limit set by the editor to the length: 
to which their lives should extend. Nor are we able to see the 
reason of the selection made by Mr. Stephen in the case of the 
tenth-rate writers of the past century. If a notice is to be given 
of every man who has printed a sermon, of every Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, every architect, and every en- 
graver, well and good; the principle is at least intelli- 
gible. But why the Reverend Mr, Ainger, of Hampstead, 
whose single distinction seems to have been that “his per- 
formance of divine service is said to have been very impres- 
sive ;”” Dr. Henry Ainslie, who “attained to no great fame or 
practice as a physician ;” Edmund Aikin, who “ wrote articles 
on architecture in Rees’ Cyclopedia ;” Paul Angier, “an engraver 
of small merit,” should be selected from hundreds of equally 
unimportant divines, physicians, architects, and engravers, 
while many authors of at least half-a-dozen substantial volumes 
of some merit, are omitted, we are quite unable to fathom; and 
we cannot but think that accident alone has caused these to be 
taken and the others left. With the omission, indeed, of 
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insignificant names of the present and the last century we are 
not concerned ; but we do regret that the space occupied by those 
who are inserted has not been devoted to writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, numbers of whom of equal absolute, 
and of much greater relative, merit and importance, are omitted. 
We have, however, only noticed the absence of one really import- 
ant name, that of John Abernethy, Bishop of Caithness, whose 
popular Physic for the Soul should have entitled him to a niche 
in the Dictionary. A few slips, trifling indeed, but of the very 
kind which greatly diminish the value of a book of reference, 
may be mentioned. William de Albini or Aubeney (d. 1236) 
was not “the grandson of the preceding”—i.e., William de 
Albini, Earl of Arundel, who died in 1221—but of William de 
Albini Brito, of a different family. Bishop Alcock was 
certainly not made Master of the Rolls in 1462, but in 
1471; and it was in 1475, not 1474, that he and Archbishop 
Rotheram held the Lord Chancellorship conjointly. The state- 
ment that “ there is no monograph of Alexander of Hales” is 
incorrect. The learned J. G. Hager published one at Chemnitz 
in 1750, under the title of Programmata VI. de Doctore Irre- 
fragabili Alewandro de Ales. Nor was his Summa first printed 
in 1475, but in 1481-2; the book frequently cited by those who 
have not seen it, as the edition of 1475, is clearly the Super 
Tertium Sententiarwm, a work which has been attributed, though 
probably wrongly, to the irrefragable Doctor. 

In a volume to which eighty-seven writers have contributed, 
we naturally find a great inequality in style, in treatment, and 
in merit. It would be an easy, though invidious, task, to pick 
out articles that are unworthy of the volume. It is in the treat- 
ment of the bibliographical information, and of the authorities, 
that we find the greatest inequalities, and it is in the removal 
of them that we expect, but do not always find, traces of 
editorial work. Mr. Lee deserves exceptional commendation for 
his note on the authorities for the life of Archbishop Abbot, 
and Mr. Tedder for the bibliographical information he gives us 
as to the works of Acontius. But we have read several articles 
which clearly show that the writer has neither referred to the 
books of the man whose life he is writing, nor to those which 
he cites as authorities. Dr. Payne, in his life of Dr. John 
Allen, has set an excellent example to his fellow-contributors, by 
marking with an asterisk those editions of the Synopsis Medi- 
cine which he has himself verified. If the editor would require 
this to be done in every case, the value of the book would be 
greatly enhanced. 

We rejoiced to read in one of Mr. Stephen’s letters to the 
Atheneum his statement that the editor must be autocratic. We 
sincerely hope that, though no doubt a considerate autocrat, he 
will not permit himself to be turned into a constitutional monarch, 
who only reigns, and does not govern. If there is to be a uniform 
sense of proportion and evenness of treatment, it can only be 
by the exercise, and sometimes the severe exercise, of the 
editorial sceptre ; nor, however eminent may be the contributor, 
should he be allowed to disregard the editorial rules. The 
history of literature, as Hallam has remarked, like that of 
Empires, is full of revolutions, and our public libraries are 
cemeteries of departed reputations. The articles of a biographical 
dictionary are the tombstones which mark the site of each 
grave, which record at least the dates of the birth and death of 
its occupant. Yet, beyond this, they are generally little more 
to be relied upon than monumental inscriptions. It is not the 
most worthy that receive the most splendid monument, the 
most elaborate inscription, or the most emphatic praise. We 
hope to see a dictionary of national biography which shall 
apportion to each his due meed of praise or blame, shall assign 
to each his proper position, and while it does not neglect those 
illustrious men who constitute the true glory of their country, 
and of whom the whole world is the sepulchre, yet devotes its 
greatest space and its most anxious care to those less known 
and, it may be, insignificant persons of whom the world knows 
little and cares less, but whose lives, whose actions, and whose 
writings have contributed in no small degree to the greatness of 
their country, and must ever be of profoundest interest to the 
literary or historical inquirer. 





THE WISH TO BELIEVE.* 
WE have once or twice called attention to the earlier of these 
dialogues at the time they first appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century. The second of the two is, however, much enlarged 





* The Wish to Believe ; a Discussion Concerning the Temper of Mindin which a 
Reasonable Man should Undertake Religious Inquiry. By Wilfrid Ward. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1885, 





since its publication in that periodical, and the third is entirely 
new. Taken together, the three form a very valuable introduc- 
tion concerning the principles of religious inquiry for any good 
elementary treatise on Christian evidence; and may prove, we 
hope, to be in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s hands the preparation for 
such a treatise, for which he might, we believe, very easily make 
himself singularly well-fitted. 


The clue to Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s view of the tendency of reli- 
gious bias is to be found really in the Gospels themselves. 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you: for every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be opened.” It is obvious that not only is 
nothing said here about a judicial and impartial attitude 
of mind, but that, on the contrary, a petitio principii is 
assumed. No one asks without a strong belief that some 
one is within hearing who will answer; the seeker assumes 
by the very attitude of seeking that the thing to be found 
is in existence; a knock is only contemplated by one who 
believes that there is some one on the other side of the door by 
whom his signal will be answered. You never find, either in 
the greater philosophies or in Revelation, a judicial or balanced 
state of mind insisted on as the best condition of the search for 
truth. On the contrary, the old Greek philosophers insisted on 
‘the love of wisdom’ as the essence of the higher intellect; and 
yet ‘the love of wisdom,’ of course, implied a petitio principii,— 
namely, that wisdom is within our reach, and so clearly within 
our reach, that it may inspire love even before it is in any sense 
fully reached. Any thinker who had told his pupils not to 
prejudge the question whether there was such a thing as a 
wisdom worthy of love to be found, but to assume that it was 
at least as likely that no wisdom worth passionate desire was 
within the scope of human faculties, as that such a wisdom 
existed and could be made our own, would, we suspect, 
have had the greatest possible difficulty in founding a school at 
all. At all events, all the great teachers of the world, philo- 
sophic as well as religious, have taken for granted that truth in 
some grand and inspiring sense is attainable by man. And 
that it must be loved before it can be fully known is at least as 
true and at least as universally assumed by the greater teachers 
as that it must be known before it can be fully loved. 
In other words, they assumed what they knew to be true, that 
there is a passion for something of the nature of truth or 
wisdom so deeply implanted in the heart of man, that it would 
be a gross affectation to pretend that you should begin an in- 
vestigation into its ewistence; whereas all you have to do 
is to follow, in the purest possible spirit, the clues which 
are from time to time furnished to you as to its nature and 
scope, its qualities and accidents. Well, this is Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s conclusion; but the merit of this thoroughly able 
little book is that it makes the reader feel the vast chasm 
which divides the wish to entertain a belief from the true wish 
to believe,—that is, from the ardent desire to be convinced that 
the belief is true. He shows you in the first dialogue how 
sentimentalists who do not really care about the truth of their 
belief, but only about furnishing themselves with sufficient 
excuses for professing it, will shrink from testing their pro- 
fessed belief, lest they should find it wrong; whereas, those 
who do not care to have excuses for entertaining a belief, 
but care solely and only to be convinced of the truth of 
it, and who would cast it away with scorn if they really 
looked upon it only as a plausible illusion, are compelled 
to look in the face every serious objection to that truth, until 
at least they have found so complete a certainty that they 
regard further objections much in the same light in which a 
man who has probed his father’s or brother’s character to the 
very bottom regards the objections raised by a comparative 
stranger against his own view of that character. 

Perhaps the newest part of the book is the discussion bearing 
on the subject of the rules of judicial impartiality in cases tried 
in our Law Courts. Mr. Wilfrid Ward holds that the rules of 
our Law Courts are by no means the highest instruments. for 
the attainment of absolute truth, though they are the highest 
instruments for the attainment of what the public mind will 
rightly accept as the nearest thing to truth attainable by fixed 
modes of procedure conducted by dispassionate officials. But as 
he shows us, there are cases in which the confidence of personal 
knowledge is justified, even where it calmly sets at nought all 
that a Judge and Jury are bound by the very principles of their 
office to decide :-— 
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“Now we are really getting at what I want,’ said Walton. ‘I 
maintain that in estimating considerations such as I have mentioned, 
an active interest and sense of the importance of the conclusion to 
which they point, and a certain amount of emotional sympathy with 
them, are absolutely necessary. A man who does not apply his 
emotional and imaginative faculties cannot feel them, cannot get be- 
yond the mere logic of them—that hard rind of truth (for it is trae 
as far as it goes) which George Eliot lays down as the limit of the 
knowledge of the unimagin:tive and unsympathetic. The calm, 
lawyer-like man who studies the matter as though it were an illustra- 
tion of some interesting legal principle, and not of deep practical 
importance to himself, stands no chance of knowing their full force. 
No doubt such a man runs no risk of overrating it, but he runs the 
greatest risk of underrating it.—‘My dear Walton,’ interrupted 
Darlington, ‘ what should we do if we accepted this strange theory 
of yours? We should have our law courts supplied by enthusiastic 
jurymen, or intimate friends of the prisoner or of the witnesses for 
the prosecution.’—‘ No; the cases are not parallel,’ said Walton, a 
little puzzled. ‘Tho law courts go on the principle that it is better 
to acquit a guilty man than to hang one whois innocent. They dare 
not risk the influence of bias either way. The outside world cannot 
be sure what is partisanship and what intimate knowledge. Personal 
certainty of which I speak is safeguarded, as we shall see, by a sense 
of personal responsibility. The certainty is your own, and if you 
conclude wrongly it affects yourself and no one else. ‘The case is 
different with the juror, who is deciding what affects another, and 
fears no evil result to himself from a wrong decision. 
state of mind which implies equal readiness to be satisfied ‘with 
Christian belief on the one side and Agnosticism on the other affords 
no guarantee that the necessary effort will be made to realise and 
appreciate the force of the considerations whereby the truth of 
Christianity is established. An active speculative interest in all 
views is no sign that the patient reflection and reverent considera- 
tion which are necessary if the Christian arguments are really to 
touch us, will be given. Indifference as to results shows that there 
is no sense of the danger of ignorance and the blessedness of know- 
ledge. And the mind which fails to realise such truths as these may 
well fail to realise much more. Absence of passion suggests apathy. 
A judicial frame of mind will not seem the most hopeful to one who 
remembers that ‘the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the 
violent carry it away.’ Ne doubt these qualities are admirable in a 
court of law, for the very same reason that they are out of place here. 
The very fact that twelve jurymen are to agree upon their verdict 
implies that the evidence is to be of such a kind as to evclude special 
personal appreciation, such as knowledge of an individual character. 
The outside world cannot be sure whether such professed knowledge 
is in a particular case genuine or the result of bias, therefore it is 
eliminated. Then again, so far as personal effort is required, one 
may say that its necessity is to some extent precluded by the work 
of counsel. The facts of the case and their connection and signi- 
ficance are depicted by them in glowing terms, so that all that is 
required on the part of the jurymen is to be receptive and impartial. 
In religious inquiry, on the contrary, the really philosophical and 
reasonable frame of mind is one involving earnestness, effort, and 
sense of the gravity of the issues, and of the blessedness of know- 
ledge. A passion for knowledge is as indispensable to the religious 
as to the.scientific inquirer. And if knowledge be attained, who can 
doubt that what is so beautiful will beget enthusiasm—nay, that an 
enthusiastic love for its beauty will help in the perception of its 
truth—just as a love for the goodness of my father may make me 
delight more and more in his society, and so become more intimately 
acquainted with his character :”’ 


The truth we take to be that we should never think of sup- 
posing that a Judge and twelve jurymen could decide on the 
verisimilitude or improbability of such a character as St. 
Paul’s with anything like the confidence with which we our- 
selves could decide on it for ourselves if we went into the sub- 
ject with an eager purpose to study it to the bottom. Nay, 
further, the Judge-and-Jury system is excellent to break-up 
the ground for an inquiry into superficial fraud or super- 
ficial honesty, and to carry the process so far as it is 
desirable in the public interests to carry it,—in other 
words, for the purpose of obtaining a decision which will 
command confidence in the public. And more is not only 
not wanted, but would be hurtful. Ifyou decided civil and 
criminal cases on principles so fine that they were quite beyond 
the purview of the average man, even though you decided them 
rightly in one sense, you would decide them wrongly in another. 
Justice would be done; but the public would always believe that 
injustice had been done. And it is better far that injustice 
should now and then be done on principles which secure real 
justice in the great majority of cases, and which secure the 
popular belief in justice even in the minority, than that injustice 
should be avoided in a very few eases on principles which would 
render injustice certain in a vast majority of cases, and which 
would not even generate popular confidence in the few cases 
in which justice had really been done. In other words, the 
judicial system is admirable for getting as near to a true 
view of public right and wrong, as an average man looking 
at the conditions of the case from the outside can get; but it 
would be childish to suppose that it supplies rules for the 
weighing of the finer kinds of personal evidence, for the 
testing of the true drift of conscience, and the exact moral 
significance of spiritual affections. 





We should like, as we have already said, to see Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward attempt a work supplementary to this admirable 
little book, or rather in continuation of it,—a work applying 
his own general principles not only to the different kinds 
of Christian evidence, but to the objections which may be and 
have been brought against it by earnest men truly possessed 
with a desire to find the truth. For example, there is no 
trace in this little book of any answer to the very important 
question,—How much weight should a candid mind give to 
real difficulties in the way of believing what the heart desires, 
and what, up to a certain point, it finds historical justification 
for believing P Cardinal Newman has said that a hundred diffi- 
culties ought not necessarily to be equivalent to one doubt, 
Now, how is that saying to be justified ? Is it to be said that the 
desire of the mind for the Christian revelation is so fully satis- 
fied by the evidence of its supernatural character in some 
respects that a host of natural deficiencies in that evidence on 
other sides ought not to awaken a single doubt? Suppose we 
accept, as the present writer at least does heartily accept, Dr. 
Liddon’s argument for the supernatural character of Christ, 
ought that to make us quite indifferent to evidence as plain as 
it can be made, that we have in some respects an inconsistent 
account of its workings in the original accounts given of it,— 
that St. John, for instance, makes our Lord positively declare 
his Messiahship to the woman of Samaria at a period in his 
ministry when the other Evangelists present him as in the 
highest degree anxious that no such revelation should be openly 
made? Is that only a difficulty, or does it justify a doubt ? If it 
does not justify a doubt, what is the true distinction between 
difficulties which ought to make a fair-minded man hesitate to 
believe, and those which ought only to make him anxious to 
remove them, if it be possible to do so, on the ground that they 
are stumbling-blocks in the way of others? Is a difficulty of 
this kind a difficulty which affects the very ground on which 
the Church origivally built her faith? and if so, ought it not to 
be taken as at least one of the primd facie warnings to a candid 
man not merely that, in this world, faith can never surmount all 
difficulties, but that reason may sometimes rightly hesitate to 
follow where the highest spiritual affections lead ? We propose 
these questions, not because we ourselves feel this particular diffi- 
culty to be one of the greatest magnitude, though we feel it to 
be weighty, but because we can well imagine a serious mind 
thinking it final, and that in spite of the most passionate 
love for Christ, and the most eager wish to accept the 
supernatural guidance of Christianity. Some criterion, then, 
there should surely be of the distinction between a difficulty 
which justifies doubt and one which does not,—between a ditfi- 
culty which only affects the argumentative validity of the 
Christian’s answer to objections, and one which affects the very 
sources of Christian faith. As Mr. Wilfrid Ward has given us 
so excellent an introduction to the subject, we wish he would 
go on at least up to the point of weighing the elementary 
Christian evidences, and indicating the difference between the 
class of objections which really require a complete and satis- 
factory answer, and those which may fairly be regarded as irre- 
ducible but insignificant objections to a faith in which it is 
reasonable to feel the complete confidence of moral certitude. 


LOVE AND MIRAGE.* 

For some little time back the author of these volumes has been 
absent from the tield of fiction, and our first word must be a 
word of welcome upon her return. We have, perhaps, as many 
fairly capable novelists now as we have ever had, but their number 
is not so great as to allow us to contemplate without regret the 
permanent defection of a writer like Miss Betham-Edwards, to 
whow, since the days of Dir. Jacob, we have owed so many 
charming acquaintances. To pleasant invention she adds a 
light but always sure literary touch, and her books are never 
spoiled by those occasional careless smudges which prevent so 
much fairly good work from being entirely enjoyable. 

Lest some readers should be repelled by certain words on the 
title-page, we should also say at the outset that Love and 
Mirage is not a mere collection of what are ordinarily called 
“ short stories,’—that is, stories which can be read with ease 
in something like half an hour. The title-story fills the whole 
of the first volume and two-thirds of the second; and the three 
really short and quite unimportant tales which follow it have 
probably only been added to satisfy the requirements of pub- 





* Love and Mirage ; or, the Waiting on an Island, and other Tales. By M. 
Betham-Edwards. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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lishers, whose curious habit it is to prefer two volumes to one, 
and three to two. The little narrative studies are too good for 
mere book-padding, the sketch of “The Bad Son” being, in its 
way, especially admirable; but to say that they are worthy of 
their companion would certainly be unjust, either in the way of 
levelling-up or levelling-down. Of this companion it is not 
easy to speak as one would wish. One of the troubles of a con- 
scientious reviewer is that he sometimes warmly admires a 
work which he finds it all but impossible to describe in a 
manner that shall justify his admiration, and is therefore driven 
to take refuge in vague phrases of eulogy which are wont to 
seem undiscriminating or extravagant, and perhaps even to be 
so. Love and Mirage is a story that presents just such a 
difficulty as this. Shall we be understood if we say that its 
charm resembles the charm of a picture which is princi- 
pally distinguished for its subtle rendering of exquisite atmo- 
spheric effects? We fear not altogether, and yet we know not 
how otherwise to convey the feeling of the impression left upon 
us by the book as a whole. It is not a work which can be de- 
scribed as broad in treatment,—on the contrary, a second reading 
is almost necessary in order fully to appreciate the refined and 
studious finish of detail; but its details are, as it were, washed- 
over with a glimmering haze, through which we feel rather than 
see the various outlines of landscape and figure. The story as 
a whole possesses both the vividness and the elusiveness of the 
mirage for which the hero, Arthur Venning, waited, and which 
at last he saw. 

The scene is laid in an island somewhere in the Baltic Sea. 
No name, either reul or imaginary, is given to it; it is spoken of 
throughout simply as*“ the island ;” and the very namelessness 
helps to deepen the impression of remoteness and separation 
from the every-day world. ‘Then, too, it is an island which for 
more than half the year is icebound and inaccessible ; which 
belongs to the world only for a few brief summer months, but 
which is, while they last, a wonderful possession, a veritable gem 
set in the silver sea, a tiny Arcadia, an Atlantis, an Eden. Thither, 
brought by the little steamer which seems too commonplace a 
craft to approach so ideal a shore, come two brothers, Arthur and 
Harvey Venning, young Englishmen in search rather of sensa- 
tions than adventures. Of the latter the island is likely to be 
of all places the most barren, but of the former it may be fruit- 
ful; for have they not heard of the famous mirage which will 
assuredly make itself visible to those who wait long enough, and 
may there not be other visions more tangible than air-pictures, 
and even more fascinating to seekers who are young, heart- 
whole, and healthily unsophisticated? 'l'he other visions come 
before the mirage, or are, it may be—for at least one of the 
brothers—a mirage in disguise. On the island before the 
brothers, as if placed there to wait for them and for love, are 
two sweet German sisters, Elizabeth and Flora Blume; and in 
a few hours, or days at most, the four have passed from table 
WVhéte acquaintanceship into frank, free cameradcrie, and from 
cameraderie into something deeper. With the younger couple 
all goes smoothly ; they are happy, and that is all. But the 
intercourse of the elders, Arthur and Elizabeth, has more in 
it of questioning and mystery. When he smilingly declares 
that he has come to the island “to wait for a mirage,” 
she more gravely confesses that she has come “to fly from a 
sorrow,” but of the precise nature of the sorrow she will 
not speak. ‘here is occasional talk of a sister who has 
been lost, presumably by death; but the sorrow seems to have 
its root in something more intensely personal. She hints at 
some story of disgrace, and asks vaguely whether he would be 
willing to be her champion should the occasion come for her to 
need his championship. Never for a moment does he doubt her 
truth and purity—such a doubt would be impossible—but he is 
driven to the thought that she has loved some one who has 
proved his unworthiness by cruel desertion. The simplest way 
out of the region of mystery is also the most tempting one; 
Arthur pleads that he may be her husband, that he may also be 
her consoler, and, if need be, her avenger; but Elizabeth 
answers that it cannot be, and he can only fear that, howsoever 
unworthy her lover may have proved, her heart is closed against 
other love than his. Arthur is, therefore, still free, and even 
while he has been giving his love to Elizabeth a something has 
come into his life which, strangely enough, has made freedom 
not altogether hateful. He has been paying a visit to the only 
great house on the island—a prince’s country residence—and, 
by the strangest accident, has been brought into the presence 
of a woman who is young, beautiful, and lonely, and whose life 





evidently holds a sad secret. Her image has haunted him, but 
he has hitherto honourably dismissed it as an intruder; and 
the thought that such dismissal is no longer necessary brings 
with it a rush of vaguely sweet emotion. From the reader, of 
course, the identity of the stranger has not been hidden. She 
is the sister of Elizabeth and Flora, whose separation from them 
has been effected not by death, but by something sadder,—a 
betrayal, under the form of a canonical but legally invalid 
marriage, of a girl’s love and trust. Elizabeth has suddenly left 
the island because she has discovered that her sister is there ; 
her tongue has belied her heart, and said Arthur nay, because she 
will not let him share what she considers her vicarious shame. 
To go on with this bald summary of the story would be unfair 
to Miss Betham-Edwards’s readers, because it would be to dis- 
count their interest ; and it would be unfair to the writer herself, 
because it would give no idea of the sweet and pathetic grace 
with which the rest of the sad tale is told. That a tale with 
such a beginning must have a sad ending is matter of course; 
but the sadness is less painful than it might be, because of that 
remoteness of treatment of which we have spoken. The one 
incident which is in itself painful might, we think, have been 
spared us,—the self-sought death in the Black Lake. A repre- 
sentation of any crisis in human affairs as a Gordian knot which 
only suicide can effectually cut, seems to us not only morally, 
but artistically blameworthy. This is, however, the only blot 
in a singularly refined and beautiful story,—a story in which we 
know not whether to admire most the fair landscape, rich in 
ideal and real loveliness, or the simple figures moving before it, 
who know no lapse from purity and only one from ideal nobleness. 





MR. McCARTHY’S “ FOUR GEORGES.” * 
History in magazine articles is not without its uses and 
advantages. Asa specimen of this branch of light literature, 
Mr. McCarthy’s latest effort is a favourable one. He writes 
with all the lightness of touch and simplicity of style that he 
displayed to such advantage in his History of Our Own Times. 
He is never dull or fatiguing, and he has just that amount of 
earnestness, and no more, which befit the cynical and unprin- 
cipled, or at least non-principled, time of which he writes. 
The reader must not expect any great originality in the book, 
either of thought or of research. He will find none of the 
striking generalisations which characterise the philosophical 
school of historians, nor any of the novel discoveries which 
reward the patient investigations of Dryasdust. Mr. McCarthy 
hardly attempts or pretends to go beneath the surface of 
things or people. The work is essentially second-hand, even 
down to its title, with its irresistible reminder of Thackeray, 
The ordinary well-known memoirs of the eighteenth century, 
that Augustan age of memoir-writing, furnish the staple of 
the work, amplified and imbued with the spirit of modern 
labourers in the same field. One of these writers, indeed, Mr. 
Ashton, has publicly charged Mr. McCarthy with plagiarism, 
and supported his case by a series of parallel passages. Mr, 
McCarthy has carefully avoided giving his authorities, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the ordinary reader. The omission 
takes the sting off all charges of plagiarism, because it implies 
that there is no pretension of originality. The writer who 
gives no references in a work of this kind only aims at a 
special kind of novel-writing, in which the characters, and in- 
cidents, and plots are political, instead of social. His sole object 
is to make a story as lively, and, therefore, as probable, as 
possible. In painting-in his background he is, therefore, reason- 
ably entitled to “lift” his materials wherever he finds them, 
without specifically acknowledging their origin. It would be 
absurd to expect any one, whose time is greatly occupied with 
trouncing Mr. Trevelyan in the Press or badgering Mr. 
Bannerman in Parliament, to devote himself to original 
researches such as would have satisfied Macaulay, or to 
give his references with the carefulness of Buckle. We 
have all read enough of descriptions of the coffee-houses, 
the sedan-chairs, and the Kit-cat Club, the wild Duke of 
Wharton, the ugly Georgian mistresses, and the Queen Anne 
furniture, to make the pictures and the details of these things 
more or less common property; and it would be hard on the 
latest describer of them to be obliged to give his references for 
the latest item about wall-papers, or stairs up which people 
could walk two abreast. If it be true that these details would 
not have appeared if Mr. Ashton had not written, it is equally 





* A History of the Four Georges. By JustinMcCarthy, M.P, Intvols. Vol. 1. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1884, 
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true that other details would not have appeared if Macaulay, 
and Thackeray, and Mrs. Oliphant, and Major Griffiths had not 
written. The personages are as second-hand as their furniture. 


In Mr. McCarthy’s pages the traditional traits are well- 
preserved. Bolingbroke is the Bolingbroke of Mr. Disraeli’s 
admiration,—clever, unscrupulous, unprincipled, rake, poli- 
tician, and philosopher. Walpole is still the honest country 
squire, lowering his abilities and his conversation to suit the 
wits and the wishes of his boorish fellow-squires and supporters. 
The Pretender has walked straight out of Esmond, and the dull 
profligacy of the Georges, and the ugliness of their beauties, are 
faithfully reproduced from the “Four Georges.” The Marl- 
borough of Macaulay and the Queen Caroline of Mrs. Oliphant 
act and think as we have always been taught to see them acting 
and thinking. Our old friend the South-Sea bubble rises and 
bursts as it has always risen and burst before ; Wood’s halfpence, 
Walpole’s excise scheme, even the freezing of the Thames, are 
all retold as they have been told a hundred times before. 
Where would literature and history and learning be for “the 
general reader,” if ready writers did not at frequent intervals 
furbish-up the old arma scriptoria, and redress the familiar 
puppets? The only peculiarity in the style adopted by this 
latest editor that we seriously object to, is his practice of intro- 
ducing every fresh person or incident with a literary allusion, 
and his detestable practice of writing verse as if it were prose. 
This last is a trick effective enough on occasion, and endurable 
even at the seventh repetition; but when it comes to the 
seventy-seventh time, it becomes flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
Take, for instance, this:—Mr. McCarthy wants to say, that 
Pulteney was avaricious. His way of saying it is,—‘ His private 
character would have little blame if it were not that a fondness 
for money kept growing with his growing years. ‘For a good 
old-gentlmanly vice,’ says Byron, ‘I think I must take up with 
avarice.’ Pulteney did not even wait to be an old gentleman to 
take up with ‘the good old-gentlemanly vice.’” Not only does 
the quotation add no point to the information given, but, on 
the contrary, the information has to be given twice over for the 
sake of negativing the point of the quotation. Itis as if the 
author had looked out the word “avarice” in a dictionary of 
quotations, and, finding nothing more suitable, had determined 
to have his quotation at any price, and accordingly lugged it in 
by neck and heels. The same desperate desire for literary 
polish appears at the beginning of almost every chapter. No 
new episode, no new personage comes into play without a quota- 
tion or a literary allusion. The author seems to think his 
chapters will be indecent if he does not stick on a literary 
fig-leaf in front of them. 


A more substantial fault is that the narrative is apt to repeat 
itself. For instance, we are told, with considerable freshness 
and some truth, on p. 334, that “the position taken by Pulteney 
is chiefly interesting to us now in the fact that it opened a 
distinctly new chapter in English politics. Pulteney created 
the part of what has ever since been called the Leader of the 
Opposition. With him begins the time when the real Leader of 
the Opposition must have a place in the House of Commons; 
with him, too, begins the time when the Opposition has for its 
recognised duty not merely to watch with jealous care all the 
acts of the Ministers, in order to prevent them from doing any- 
thing wrong, but also to watch every opportunity of turning 
them out of officn..... Irom this time forth almost to the 
’ close of his active career as a politician, Pulteney performed the 
part of Leader of Opposition in the strictly modern sense. His 
position in history seems to us to be distinctly marked as 
that of the first Leader of Opposition.” On the principle of 
pegging away, by way of impressing your readers, it is not, 
perhaps, a matter of complaint that the same remark is repeated 
three times over on one page, especially as the remark, though, 
as we said, fresh, is not wholly true. For the true function 
of the Leader of the Opposition under Fox and Lord John 
Russell, and Sir Robert Peel and Sir Stafford Northcote, has 
been to represent a difference of principle as shown by a differ- 
ence of party, whereas Pulteney was a member of the same 
party as Walpole; and though he unscrupulously made use of 
Bolingbroke and the Jacobites, was still a Whig, while the true 
leader of Opposition should have been a Tory. Indeed, it was 
not till the time of the American War, when Fox went into oppo- 
sition on principle, as the leader of the Whigs against the King’s 
friends, that the true party opposition began. However, true or 
not, it is a little trying to have the very same things repeated 
on p. 372 with equal or greater freshness than if it had never 








been said before :—-“ The name and career of Pulteney are all but 
forgotten in English political life. ..... Yet he played, all un- 
consciously, a great part in the development of English political 
ibe aera For Pulteney was beyond all question the founder of 
the modern practice of Parliamentary Opposition. Walpole 
transferred the seat of political power from the House of Lords 
to the House of Commons...... Pulteney is the author of 
the modern principle of Parliamentary Opposition ;” and so on, 
and so on; and then we have more about the “craftsman” to 
the same effect as we had in the former passage. Seeing 
the immense quantity of matter with which the historian 
deals, or might deal, at this period, it is rather hard on 
the reader to have the same matter cooked-up twice over 
in almost the same form. ‘The same mistake is made 
about Walpole. We are told over and over again that he 
was the first person. to see that England must be governed 
in the House of Commons, and not in the House of Lords; 
that he was the forerunner of the economic school of statesmen 
of Peel and Gladstone, and the first statesman who tried to 
keep England at peace,—all very important and very true. But 
we do not need to be told it a dozen times over. The reason 
we are told it so often is partly that Mr. McQarthy will always 
insist on preliminary sketches of the whole career of the person 
whom he is introducing; whereas, if such a sketch must be 
given, it surely would better be given by way of epilogue at 
the end than by way of prologue at first, and repeated on 
every occasion in which the character comes to the front. ‘To 
show that we are not exaggerating, we refer to the following 
passages :—‘‘ Walpole was the first of that line of statesmen 
who, sprung from the class of ‘commoner,’ have become leaders 
of the English Parliament. ..... He may be described as the 
direct predecessor of Peel and Gladstone.” (p. 41.) “ He was 
the first of the long line of English statesmen, &c. He founded 
the dynasty of statesmen to which Pitt, and Peel, and Glad- 
stone belong.” (p. 219.) ‘To asimilar effect are pp. 295, 301, 303, 
373, and 405, where he does have the grace to say ‘As we have 
said more than once.” Having said it once or twice, surely 
that is enough. Let him enforce it by example, but not repeat 
the precept till we are weary to death of it. 

It must not be understood, however, from these criticisms 
that the book is a bad book. On the contrary, it is a very 
good book of its kind. It is lively, interesting, amusing, and 
presents a very good view of the period traversed. The 
pictures, from whatever sources their details are derived, are 
well-painted and life-like, and the remarks of the showman are 
generally interesting and clever, if not particularly deep or 
novel. 





DR. TEMPLE’S BAMPTON LECTURES.* 
Tut Bishop of Exeter’s Bampton Lectures for 1884 form 
a most useful manual for the assistance of those who 
are troubled in mind by the speculations of the modern 
evolutionist Agnostics, and who need a clear and succinct 
statement of the shortcomings of these writers, so far as 
their works profess to overthrow the truths of natural reli- 
gion and Christianity. We say advisedly a “ manual,” because 
one of the distinctive merits of the book lies in its form. It is 
eminently well “ turned out ” and readable; and without saying 
that there is no new matter in it—for so thoughtful a writer 
could not adopt the thoughts of others without assimilating 
them and impregnating them with the colouring of his own 
mind—the great merit and peculiar opportuneness of the book 
consists in its skilful adaptation to the needs of the time. Mr. 
Percy Greg has recently said, with much truth, that one of the 
chief causes of the modern irreligious movement is to be found 
in a general impression, based upon nothing but hearsay, that 
the doctrine of Evolution, which is the boasted discovery of the 
present century, discredits the old arguments for natural religion, 
and overthrows the authority of the Bible. Again and again has 
it been pointed out that those prophets of Agnosticism who were 
in the outset responsible for this assertion were making an 
appeal ad ignorantiam. The limits of evolution, so far as it has as 
yet been established, its failure to explain the origin of life, the 
grotesquely inadequate account it gives of the nature of the 
Moral Law, and the inaccuracy of the assertion that it lessens 
the cogency of the design argument,—these, and other considera- 
tions, have been again and again insisted on. But a popular 
difficulty needs an answer in a popular form; and the book 








* The Relations between Religion and Science. Eight Lectures Preached before 
the University of Oxford in the Year 1884 on the Foundation of the Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., by the Right Rev. Frederic, Lord Bishop of Exeter, London; 
Macmillan, 1884, 
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before us, in presenting shortly and concisely the results of the 
Bishop’s own reading ani thought on these matters, in pre- 
senting them likewise in the form of lectures, which must be 
clearly intelligible at first hearing if they deserve the name, has 
gone far to supply the need. 

As an excellent specimen of the author’s style, we will cite, 
before going more deeply into the topics he discusses, a happy 
analogy with which he disposes of the primd-facie presumption 
—far more influential with many than they themselves suppose 
—that men of science have common-sense on their side in dis- 
paraging the unique character of the spiritual part of our 
nature and the evidence it affords of a kind of truth 
differing wholly from scientific truth. This assumption men of 
science often disparage, as being, on the face of it, an unwarrant- 
able interference with the completeness of a philosophy which 
appeals to its symmetry as proof of its soundness. The Bishop, 
in refuting this position, speaks of the sense of responsibility, 
and the obstinacy with which it refuses to be accounted for by 
the operation of the laws of evolution :— 

“Men are so constituted that completeness gives a special kind of 
satisfaction not to be got in any other way. If Science could but be 
complete, it would seem to gain in dignity if it gained in nothing 
else. And it is easy to foster a kind of passion for this complete- 
ness until every attempt to question it is resented. I have seena 
boy first learning mechanics show a dislike to consider the effect of 
friction as marring the symmetry and beauty of mechanical pro- 
blems; too vague, too uncertain, too irregular to be allowed any 
entrance into a system which is so rounded and s0 precise without 
it. And something of the same temper can sometimes be seen in 
students of science at the very thought of there being in the 
world anything not under the dominion of the great scientific 
postulate. The world, which thus contains something which 
science cannot deal with, is pronounced forthwith to be not 
the world that we know, not the world with which we are 
concerned ; a conceivable world, if we choose to indulge our 
imagination in such dreams, bat not a real world, either now 
or at any time before or after. And yet the freedom of the 
human will, and the sense—which cannot be eradicated—of the 
responsibility attaching to all human conduct, perpetually retorts 
that this world in which we live contains an element which cannot 
be subdued to obedience to the scientific law, but will have a course 
of its own. The sense of responsibility is a rock which no demand 
for completeness in science can crush. All attempts at reconciling 
the mechanical firmness of an unbroken law of uniformity with the 
voice within that cannot be silenced, telling us that we must answer 
for our actions, have failed, and we know that they will ever fail.” 

This is, to our mind, very suggestive, not more in the analogy 
it presents than in other analogies to which it may be readily 
extended. Truth as it is seen by the human mind when it looks 
at the universe, and not merely at some infinitesimal portion of 
it, is essentially fragmentary; and once it is recognised that, 
under these conditions, perfect completeness in the application 
of known laws is a reason, not for believing that all the facts 
are known, but rather for suspecting that some facts are left out 
of sight ; that completeness of theory is a very rare concomitant 
of the greatest care taken to secure a full knowledge of facts; 
that a neat scientific formula which professes to explain the 
universe, though the forinula be derived only from the facts within 
the observation of our own planet, bears on the face of it signs 
that it has left out of account the friction of the world of spirits ; 
once, we say, this general principle is realised, much is done to 
counteract the vague fear which leads so many to be almost con- 
vinced beforehand that the marvels of the spiritual world will not 
stand investigation. 

Parallel to the sense of responsibility in its iron resistance to 
all attempts to bring it under purely physical laws is the first 
commencement of life. And on this, too, Dr. Temple’s remarks 
are very forcible. Laplace’s nebular theory, which explained 
the evolution of the inorganic world, and that in the course of 
stages in which life was impossible, is, as it were, the prelude 
to Darwin’s theory of evolution of organic matter—of living 
beings. But how did life first come ? This question cannot be 
too deeply pondered by the student, or too clamorously insisted 
on by critics of the irreligious philosophy. The introduction of 
life was, so far as all scientific knowledge enables men to speak, 
the work of some Power unknown to science. It was, as Dr. 
Temple says, a miracle. And those who attribute it to physical 
causes as yet undiscovered, are making an assertion contrary to 
analogy, and dogmatising, instead of giving proof in a matter 
in which the burden of proof lies clearly with them. Here are 
the Bishop’s words :— ae, 

“First, then, at the very meeting-point of these two evolutions we 
have the important fact that all the evidence that we possess up to the 
present day negatives the opinion that life is a mere evolution from 
inorganic matter. We know perfectly well the constituents of all 
living substances. We know that the fundamental material of all 





plants and all animals is a compound called protoplasm, or that, in 
other words, organic matter, in all its immense variety of forms, is 
nothing but protoplasm variously modified. And we know the con- 
stituent elements of this protoplasm and their proportions, and the 
temperature within which protoplasm as such can exist. But we are 
quite powerless to make it, or to show how it is made, or to detect 
nature in the act of making it. All the evidence we have points to 
one conclusion only,—that life is the result of antecedent life, and is 
producible on no other conditions. Repeatedly have scientific 
observers believed that they had come on instances of spontaneous 
generation ; but further examination has invariably shown that they 
have been mistaken. We can put the necessary elements together, 
but we cannot supply the necessary bond by which they are to be 
made to live. Nay, we cannot even recall that bond when it has 
once been dissolved. We can take living protoplasm, and we can kill 
it. It will be protoplasm still, so far as our best chemistry can dis- 
cover; but it will be dead protoplasm, aud we cannot make it live 
again ; and, so far as we know, Nature can no more make it live than 
wecan. It can be used as food for living creatures, animals, or 
plants, and so its substance can be taken up by living proto- 
plasm, and made to share in the life which thus consames 
it; but life of its own it cannot obtain. Now here, as it 
seems, the acceptance of the two evolutions lands us in accept- 
ance of a miracle. The creation of life is unaccounted for, and 
it much more exactly answers to what we mean by a miracle 
than it did under the old theory of creation before evolution was made 
a scientific doctrine. For under that old theory the creation of living 
creatures stood on the same footing as the creation of metals or 
other inorganic substances. It was a part of that beginning which 
had to be taken for granted, and which for that reason lay outside of 
the domain of science altogether. But if we accept the two evolu- 
tions, the creaticn of life, if unaccounted for, presents itself as a 
direct interference in the actual history of the world. There could 
have been no life when the earth was nothing but a mass of intensely- 
heated fluid. There came a time when the earth became ready for 
life to exist upon it, and the life came, and no laws of inorganic 
matter can account for its coming... ... Nor, if it was a miracle, 
can we deny that there was a purpose in it worthy of mtraculous 
interference. For what purpose can rank side by side with the 
existence and development of life, the primary condition of all moral 
and spiritual existence and action in this world? ..... The infinite 
superiority, not in degree only but in kind, of the living to the lifeless, 
of a man to a stone, justifies us in believing that the main purpose of 
the creation that we see was to supply a dwelling-place and a scene 
of action for living beings.” 

We have not left ourselves space to quote at as great a length 
as we could wish the Bishop's remarks on that distinctive 
part of the spiritual faculty which, though allied with emotions 
explicable by evolution, refuses to be so explained itself. We 
must content ourselves with the following example :— 

“Nothing in this evolution ever rises to the height of a law which 

shall bind even God himself, and enable Abraham to say, ‘ Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right ? The very word right in this, its 
fulness of meaning, cannot be used. Evolution may lead the creature 
to say what is hateful and what is loveable, what is painful and what 
is delightful...... It may develop the sentiment which comes 
nearest of all to the sentiment of reverence, namely, the sentiment of 
shame; but it cannot reveal the eternal character of the distinction 
between right and wrong. Nay, there may be..... . an evolution 
in our knowledge of the moral law, just as there is an evolution in 
our knowledge of mathematics. The fulness of its meaning can become 
clearer and ever clearer as generation learns from generation. But 
the principle of the Moral Law, its universality, its supremacy, can- 
not come out of any development of human nature any more than 
the necessity of mathematical truth can so come ?” 
Here we have once again Kant’s categorical imperative, and his 
doctrine of synthetic @ priori truths,—the two great levers of 
modern religious philosophy. We wish we had space to pursue 
further Dr. Temple’s exposition of their full significance, but it 
would carry us beyond the limits at our disposal. 

We conclude by expressing a hope that Dr. 'Temple’s book will 
be widely read, and by repeating our opinion that over and 
above the speculative interest of the topics he discusses, he has 
given to those who care to make use of it, a powerful and effeec- 
tive antidote against the operation of those microbes which are 
now threatening us with intellectual cholera. 





MADRAS AS IT IS.* 
Mr. Grant-Durr sets a good and, as we believe, unprecedented 
example to the numerous Proconsuls who represent England 
and govern her dependant races in every quarter of the globe. 
He has had printed a detailed account of the business trans- 
acted in the course of eight tours made by him since he 
undertook the government of Southern India, not only within 
the vast territories included in the Presidency of Madras, but 
in the neighbouring States of Travancore and Mysore, Sandur 
and Cochin. Perhaps only Government officials can quite 
realise the value of what, to use the author’s words, is “an 
excellent photograph of what the people of the Madras Presi- 
dency were, through their most authoritative exponents, asking 





* Minute, by his Excellency the Right Hon, the Governor, November 5th, 1884. 
With a Map. Madras, 1884, 
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from their rulers in 1882 and 1883.” As the sympathetic 
method of governing India is more and more applied, it 
becomes of urgent importance to understand the wishes of the 
various and widely-differing races and communities; and there 
is extreme interest in Mr. Grant-Duff’s observation that “ what 
is uppermost in the minds of the people is the desire for in- 
‘creased material prosperity, to be obtained mainly through a 
judicious expenditure on public works; and no policy could be 
more fatally foolish than to starve these.” In India, however; 
there is the element of the unknown to reckon with, and though 
Mr. Grant-Duaff has always maintained that “India seems to 
have keen made for the purpose of being managed by a civilised 
and wealthy people, who would pour capital into it from with- 
out,” there are forces, fanatical and other, which are not always 
amenable to rupees. Meantime, these eighty folio pages, para- 
graphed into eight hundred and sixty-five numbered notes, 
which give to the big pamphlet a certain Biblical look, is a step 
towards acquaintance with our Indian subjects, and a satis- 
faction to them; for it is, Mr. Grant-Duaff says :— 

“ Intended, first, to show all who have addressed me that each of 
the wishes of those whom they represented have formed the subject 
of the most anxious individual uttention on my part; secondly, to 
show to them that the Government over which I have the honour to 
preside has done all that it could to bring the wishes of the people 
laid before them through me, to rapid and full fruition; thirdly, to 
bring the circumstances of the Madras Presidency, more distinctly 
than they have ever been brought hitherto, before the eyes of the 
Government of India and of the supreme authorities at home; 
fourthly, for the information of any one within or without its limits, 
‘who, for whatever reason, chances to feel an interest in the affairs of 
this corner of the British Empire.” 

We come under the fourth category, and it would be hard not 
to feel an interest in the fortunes of that Malabar coast, the 
goal of Vasco da Gama’s great voyage, when, as Camoens sings 
in Mickle’s translation, — 
“ Prone on his manly knees the hero fell, 

‘Oh, bounteous Heaven,’ he cries, and spreads his hands 

To bounteous Heaven, while boundless joy commands 

No farther word to flow.” 
The mere names of Calicut and Golconda, Masulipatam and 
Trichinopoly, carry us back to the India of nabob romance 
before Afghan frontiers and Central Asian alarms, combined 
with a certain plethora of Empire which fears pricking, had 
sobered the English imagination. 


Of all men, Mr. Grant-Duff is least likely to neglect the 
literary and poetic aspects of his province; nor would he over- 
look the influences of the powerful religions which have dis- 
puted for the spiritual control of the thirty-one million souls of 
his subjects. But he will: not write “about and about,” and 
confines himself to practical science and the material interests 
of his province. Engineers, sanitary and forest officers, and 
other masters of European skill, must rejoice in his rule. Yet 
we are almost glad to see that he cannot pass the rocks out of 
which the Koh-i-noor was probably washed, or walk on the 
flower-carpets of Quilandi, or cross the “ mirage-haunted flat,” 
often flooded by the Kistna, or visit the ruined harbour 
of Cochin, without at least betraying that, though his imagina- 
tion is strictly controlled to administrative purposes, his scholar- 
ship is here and there irrepressible. A scene “ almost Dan- 
tesque” he records, when, during an inundation, “an English- 
man sailing straight over the country from Masulipatam, passed 
numerous trees covered with snakes which craned towards 
him, trying to reach the comparative safety of the boat.” 
it is with a reference to Roman ruins that he advises the clearing 
of shrubs and plants from ruined temples. He compares the 
quarrels about a well to that over “ Bologna’s bucket ;” but 
these are mere echoes of his former state, mere “ trailing clouds,” 
and the scientific Governor is qnickly himself again. 

We should like to know how far he gravely accepts the cheer- 
ful adulation of the native races, grateful for favours to’ come, 
as completely representing their aspirations. Making every 
allowance for our splendid gift to them of the paw Britannica, 
we find it hard to believe that they only ask for railways and 
canals, valuable as these are. The repression of the tiger who 
ate his two villagers a week is good work; and it seems a plain 
duty, by Forest Act or otherwise, to check that vegetable tiger 
the lantan«a which we have introduced, and which is over- 
running some places; but the Minute leaves us doubtful how 
far the intellectual teaching we recommend is really accepted. 
In Canara there are tribes, not powerful we will hope, who con- 
sider education ‘only fit for Pariahs.’”’ At one station the 
agent reports having been “assured that if a Paraga boy were 








taught to read, his eyes would drop out and his head burst into 
a thousand pieces;” and this was illustrated by the instance of a 
Naik who had the presumption to learn to read, with the result 
that he “ became blind, and his heart broke.” Who can doubt 
the possible recrudescences of fanaticism among these dumb 
millions for whom we are providing increasing material 
prosperity ? Clearly, the Paragas are not ripe for Board- 
schools, nor are even the charming and prosperous swarms of 
he Western coast, who write on palm-leaves as in Da Gama’s 
time. It was a garden of spices before we offered our law and 
order to its races; and there is a flavour of irony in the words 
that occur in an address from the ryots of Nellore, who say ;— 

“In the beginning we cannot, of course, pretend to the perfection 
of any of the Western nations; but in process of time, and with the 
spread of education among the people, and the kind advice and co. 
operation of the heads of our district, we hope to be able to do 
justice to the extensive duties entrasted to us, and even go a step 
further and claim a representation of our country in the supreme 
Parliament.” : 

It is true that Nellore is not favoured by Nature, and it is 
near that surf-beaten Coromandel coast where sea and rivers 
are forces not yet controllable even by our best engineering; 
but its people are, like most of the Southern Indians, capable of 
intricate social order, and of that high religious thought taught 
by a Gautama and a Sankarachariya, which, indeed, seems now 
setting westwards in the form given to it by Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The anarchy which Nuropeans did so much to pro- 
duce, is apparently diminishing under our rule; and this Minute 
proves that Mr. Grant-Duff has earnestly and efficiently applied 
himself to justify his assertion, made in 1869, that “the ancient 
and frnitful antagonism between Hast and West, which fills so 
large a part of human history, is renewed under changed con- 
ditions, to what strange uses, who shall say ?” though we hardly 
think with him that “material progress is the mother of moral 
progress ;”’ nor are we sure, when we read this journal of his 
practical experience, that he would as confidently say now as 
then, that “the ideal of the upper and middle classes in India is 
sensibly rising.” But we do perceive in this paper that the ryots 
are assuming the larger importance, which a hundred years ago 
the landlords claimed. Cordially we should echo the wish that 
“every officer employed in districts where zemindars are to be 
found, should keep up a steady pressure upon them to educate 
their children ;” for, as Mr. Grant-Duff characteristically re- 
marks, “ it is not in Europe alone that the saying of the poet 
holds true :— 

“© rois, soyez grands, car le peuple grandit.’’’ 
We perceive the sharp contrasts, however, between English and 
Indian methods of government; but certain beautiful chords are 
founded on discords, and, to use words of his when he was not 
responsible for their verification, we see that Mr. Grant-Duff 
has taken for his special mission at Madras :— 

“To pit the intelligence and science of the West against those 

terrible natural calamities which are the scourge of that portion of 
the earth’s surface; to curb rivers, to cleanse towns, to lead waters 
through the desert, to make famines as rare as they have become in 
Europe, and to extend geographical and scientific research.” 
We fancy that Mr. Grant-Duff makes the best of faits 
aceomplis. Is it the case that the harbour of Cochin is hope- 
lessly ruined ? Ona bare coast-line of 1,750 miles it would be 
invaluable; and, but for its bar of shifting sand, it would be one 
of the finest in the world. Though there is no record of the 
fact in the East Indian records, it seems to have been ruined by 
John Company’s authority in 1806. Its “stupendous ware- 
houses,” its cathedral, where Vasco da Gama was buried, were 
Llown-up because the Directors feared its cession by our Govern- 
ment to the Dutch; and now Mr. Grant-Duff's “ heart sinks,” 
very naturally, at a proposed expenditure of nearly a million to 
restore it. 

Every page of the Minute bristles with interesting facts con- 
cerning the physical conditions of the twenty-two districts of 
the Presidency. It is characteristic of the author that, though 
he was early attracted to the gold-fields of Wynaad, he is more 
hopeful of the usefulness of the Salem iron; and he actually 
rejoices in the beauty of an adjacent range of hills, as a future 
advantage to the industrials of the ‘‘ black country ” to be, for 
escape from its “ plague winds ” and “smoke canopy.” Does he 
foresee the utilisation of some Thirlmere of the Shevaroy Hills 
for the coming Manchester of Madras ? Meantime, the practical 
interest he shows in the working of the recent forest-laws 
suggests more agreeable prospects. His botanical knowledge 
gives more than Proconsular importance to his many remarks 
on the vegetation of his province. He watches over'the growth 
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of seeds sent out from Kew, and over the trees and 
plants acclimatised from other countries. The varieties of 
cinchona, the various rubber-trees, the palms, and the important 
fibrous plants, are discussed by him with the tone of a true ally 
in Nature’s beneficence. 

We cannot perceive that Mr. Grant-Duff practises his favourite 
dogma of government, Laisser faire, laisser passer ; he rather 
invites the contact of those he rales. Nor is he quite clear of 
paternal despotism, when he tells a Bangalore deputation that 
it is better to risk a few mistakes than to “exhaust time and 
encroach upon eternity” by too many checks and balances of 
control. 

It is pleasant to his old friends to see, dry and practical a 
governor as he makes himself out, that glimmers of light, 
savours of salt, prove still his wider sympathies. He repairs 
the bath where Heber was drowned, and orders an inscription to 
commemorate the death of the Oxford prize-poet and bishop. 
The irony of his rebuke to those Pagoda guardians who com- 
plained about the indifference and mismanagement of their 
endowments by their own votaries, is characteristic. “ What 
more motive and spring of action can you desire than to order 
well matters connected with your own faith?” His kindly 
indifference to such disputes might be that of a governor in the 
days of Augustus ; but we doubt if the Herodes Atticus he praises 
would have so keenly appreciated the beauty of a mountain-side 
which looks as :— 

“ The slopes of the Alps over the plains of Lombardy might look, if 
the contents of the tropical house at Kew were multiplied a hundred- 
fold and spilt over them and then left for twenty years to interlace.” 
Nor would he have recorded the curious plain :— 


“Once covered with trees, but these had disappeared, and round 
the stump of each had risen a tall white-ant’s nest—now, in its turn, 
abandoned to the natural heir of these creatures—the cobra. Stretch- 
ing far away, on either side of the road, in regular array, they re- 
minded me of the stones of Carnac—‘the petrified army on the heath 
of Morbihan.’ ” 


Mr. Grant-Duff has sent home annals of his rule more in- 
structive than any number of essays written for a special end. 
He shows us the people as they are represented by their demands; 
and if the demands were for the most part adjusted to the 
probable concessions and notions of their European masters, 
still we have to thank this particularly European master for 
the best expogition of the methods of English rule in modern 
India which has yet been printed for the use of persons outside 
the precincts of the India Office. 


ErratuM.—The accidental omission of the name of William, Lord 
Russell, in the article on “ Algernon Sidney,” in the last number of 
the Spectator, makes it appear that a sentence intended to apply to 
him refers to Sidney. In page 18, column 2, the words in the sixth 
paragraph of the review, “ though his nice sense of honour was such 
that Barillon did not venture to offer him money,” for “ his,’”’ read 
“Lord Russell's.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@—- 

If Scotland gives us only one Christmas number,—the Holyrood 
Annual (Gardner), of which the first number has just been issued,— 
it makes up in point of size for all other deficiencies. The Holyrcod 
Annual, which is edited by the author of a novel that we 
recently had occasion to speak of in very high terms, is, indeed, a 
mammoth of its kind. It contains upwards of 300 closely-printed 
pages in all, and includes four stories, two of which, “ The Smuggler’s 
Bay ” and “Ian Roy,” are quite as long as any novel cught to be. 
They are both well told, and are full of incidents without any ghostly or 
other tour de force. A third, “Left in Pledge,” is a very humorous 
account of a trick played on two rival hotel-keepers in Carlisle by a 
clever swindler; the incident is one out of which a stage farce, 
laughable, without being silly, could be made. Of the miscellaneous 
papers, we like best “ Trout-fishing in Scotland’’ and “ Waiting for 
the Doctor.” The latter is a very useful multum in parvo of advices 
as to what should be done to help persons who have been suddenly 
seized with illness or have met with an accident, before a medical man 
appears on the scene. To many readers the most interesting 
of the contents of this Annual will be an account, never before 
published, of the execution of Queen Mary. The editor says it was 
found among the papers of Lord Elioek, a Scotch Judge, who died 
in 1793. The manuscript seems to have been written in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and, apparently, is the copy of some letter 
written by an eye-witness of the execution. The narrative has a look of 
genuineness, and is very matter-of-fact, giving a fall description of 
the Queen’s personal appearance and dress before she was executed. 








But it is also very touching, especially when it tells of “the little 
dog, which was crept up under her cloathes, which would not be 
goten furth but by force, and afterwards woud not depart from the 
dead body, but came and lay betwixt her head and shoulders.” The 
Annual contains no illustrations, but the front page gives a very 
artistic design of Holyrood Abbey. Altogether, this is one of the 
best and most ambitious volumes—for so it must be styled—of the 
kind, that {he season has produced. 

In Memoriam: James Baldwin Brown, M.A. ° Edited by Elizabeth 
Baldwin Brown. (James Clarke and Co.)—This volume is the pre- 
cursor of the fuller biography which is to follow. It contains a 
“memorial sketch” of which not the least interesting part is that 
which refers to the time when Mr. Brown was but little known, an@ 
regarded with no little suspicion by the so-called orthodox. The 
writer of this notice remembers well the appearance of the book, 
“The Divine Life in Man,” which the biographer describes as having 
been the turning-point in his career; and, indeed, he reviewed it ina 
local periodical. It was the beginning of a series of works which, 
though not reaching the first rank in theology, were of signal service 
to religion in this country. Mr. Brown was not a man to call any 
man master ; but we shall not be wronging him if we say that one of his 
highest functions was to interpret Mr. Maurice to his own communion. 
The memorial sketch is followed by a paper, ‘Characteristics,’ con- 
tributed by a friend. A fac simile of the last words which he wrote— 
part of an address to his people, on which he was busy at the moment 
of the seizure which terminated his life—recalls to the memory his 
delicate, almost feminine, handwriting. Then follows an account of 
the funeral ceremony, with a report of the addresses delivered on 
that occasion. We have algo funeral sermons, resolutions of condolence, 
and obituary notices. The volume is welcome till we have a fuller 
account of an able, broad-minded, and thoroughly honest an@ 
courageous man. 

1794; a Tale of the Terror. From the French of M. Charles 
d’Héricault. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) 
—This is a vigorous and graphic story of the last days of the 
Revolution, told by a writer who certainly does not occupy the 
Revolutionary standpoint. An officer sent back from the Army of 
the Frontier with despatches to the Government of Paris, enters the 
city with feelings of strong enthusiasm in favour of the liberty and 
order which he believes to have been established by the Revolutior~ 
His visit is timed for its very worst period, when Robespierre 
is piling-up his crimes; he sees everywhere the vilest of mankind 
disposing of the lives and liberties of the honest and patriotic, and he 
is miserably disenchanted. Not the least striking part of the story 
is the illustration of the famous saying of Juvenal about Domitian :— 

“ Sed cecidit postquam cerdonibus esse timendus 
Incipit.”’ 

When artisans saw their fellows carried in the fatal tumbrils to the 
guillotine, the end which the massacre of a King, a Queen, and 
aristocrats without number had not hastened, was at hand. With 
the main story is interwoven another, which turns on the soldier's 
love for Lise Dubois, the passion which the beautiful creole, Emilie 
Crassus, feels for him, and the fatal consequences which well-nigh 
came from the sprete injuria forme. Pathos is not wanting to the 
book, nor humour; witness the most entertaining picture of the 
“virtuous Dubois.” 

The Prima Donna, by Sarah Williams (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.), is a novel which only justifies its title in the last chapter but 
one, when the heroine makes her first and only appearance on the 
operatic stage. The prima donna has three admirers,—an Eton boy, 
who dies of over-pressure; an impossible Italian, revolutionist, 
dreamer, and Stoic all in one; and a ci-devant street Arab, who 
passes with meteoric rapidity from the position of page-in-buttons to- 
that of an exhibitor at the Academy and a distinguished African 
explorer. The writer crowds her canvas with subsidiary characters, 
and wipes them out in summary fashion,—by the eating of bad fish, 
the blowing-down of a heavy iron gate, or by rapid consumption. 
Her style, though vivacious, is often ungrammatical ; and matters are 
not improved by the interpolation of a little dubious Italian, plus some 
extraordinary French and German,—e.y., ‘“‘ Madame la directresse ” 
and “ Ernst tranmte from Der Frieschutz.” Amid a medley of incon- 
gruities, a just and pointed remark emerges at rare intervals, but not 
with sufficient frequency to leaven the lump. The following extract 
might have come from one of Bret Harte’s sensation novels con- 
densed, but we believe its humour to be absolately unconscious. The 
heroine and her aunt have captured a starving burglar. ‘“‘ How did 
yer git such a grip?’ ke said, with what would have been a smile, 
had not his dry lips been too stiff. ‘ Playing the piano, I suppose,” 
Luigia answered, abstractedly.’’ 

We have received a Second Appendix to the Eton School Lists, with 
Notes and Index. By H. E. P. Stapylton (R. J. Drake, Eton). 
The London Water Supply, by Colonel Sir Francis Bolton (W. Clowes 
and Sons), one of the handbooks published in connection with the 
International Health Exhibition —— London and Provincial Water 
Supplies. By Arthur Silverthorne. (Crosby Lockwood and. Co). 
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The Gentleman’s Magazine Library, edited by George Lawrence 
Gomme (Elliot Stock), another contribution to that most useful 
undertaking, ‘‘a classified collection of the chief contents of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868.” This volume deals 
with the subject of “ Popular Superstitions.” French Pottery, by 
Paul Gasnault and E. Garnier (Chapman and Hall), one of the South 
Kensington Museum Handbooks. The Bone Caves of Ojcow 
(Poland), by Professor Dr. Ferdinand Rémer, translated by John 
Edward Lee. English Channel Ports and the Estate of the 
East and West Indies Dock Company. By W. Clark Russell. 
{Sampson, Low, and Co.)—A series of sketches, reprinted from 
the Daily Telegraph, and illustrated with plans, &c.——The Life 
and Opinions of John Bright, by Francis Watt, M.A. (James Sang- 
ster and Co.) The Children of Issachar(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Practical Method of Learning Spanish (by General Alejandro 
Gbarra (Green, Heath, and Co., Boston, U.S.); and from the same 
publishers, A First Book in Geology, by U.S. Shaler. Modern Physics, 
by Ernest Naville, translated from the French by Henry Downton, 
M.A. (T. and T. Clark). Thirty Years’ Erpertences of a Medical 
Officer in the English Convict Service, by John Campbell, M.D. 
{Nelson and Sons). Protection for Young Industries as Applied in 
the United States, by F. W. Taussig (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New 
York). The Future Work of Free-trade in English Legislation, by 
©. C. Troup, 8.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), being the ‘‘ Cobden Prize 
Essay for 1883.’ Music and the Piano, by Madame Viard- Louis, 
translated from the French by Mrs. Warrington Smyth (Griffith and 
Farran). The Dynamo, by 8. R. Bottone (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) ——Sir Lyon Playfair and Sir Charles Dilke. By William White. 
(Edward W. Allen).—An anti-vaccination diatribe. As we write we 
see the report of a case in South Africa, where a hamlet of thirty 
odd persons was attacked. Every one had small-pox except three 
who had been vaccinated. Fifteen died ; the three vaccinated nursed 
all the others and escaped. But Solomon says something about the use- 
lessness even of a mortar in certain cases ; and what can a pen avail ? 
Leaves from the Notebook of Thomas Allen Reed. (Pitman).—A 
book on stenography, with some hints on the duties of a reformer. 

MAGAzINES AND SERIAL Puswiications.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Art Journal, a good number, the 
frontispiece to which is an etching of “The Wedding Morning,” by 
C. O. Murray, after H. Mosler.—The Mugazine of Art, which has for 
frontispiece a fac-simile coloured portrait of Lady Maria Walde- 
grave.—The Portfolio.—The English Illustrated Magazine, a capital 
number.—L’Art.—The London Quarterly Review.—The Illustrated 
Science Monthly.—The Technical Journal.—Book-Lore.—The Journal 
of Education.—The Schoolmaster.—The Month, which opens with an 
article on “Lord Ripon’s Indian Administration.”’—The Jfonthly 
Interpreter.—Science Gossip.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—Part 1 of 
‘a reissue of Cassell’s Popular Educator.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
in which Alice O'Hanlon commences a new novel.—Merry England. 
—Belgravia, in which W. Clark Russell and Cecil Power com- 
mence new stories, entitled “A Strange Voyage” and “ Baby- 
lon’’ respectively.—Temple Bar, containing the first instalment 
of a new story by Mrs. A. Edwardes.—The Argosy, in which 
a new serial story is commenced.—Eastward-Ho!—The Army 
and Navy Magazine-—The Nautical Magazine.—Time.—The Irish 
Monthly.—The Theatre.—Chambere’s Journal.—All the Year Round, 
and its holiday number.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words, in 
which James Payn and Katherine Saunders commence new serial 
stories; and to which Mr. Thomas Hughes contributes the first 
of a series of papers on ‘Co-operation in England.’’—The Quiver, 
and its holiday number.—The Sunday at Home, the Leisure Hour, 
and the Sunday Magazine, in all of which new serial tales are com- 
menced.—Sunday.—No. 1 of Harper's Young People (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The Girl’s Own Puper.—Little Folks.—The Season.—The 
Ladies’ Treasury.—The Atlantic Monthly. 

We have received from the Art-Union of London a proof impression 
of the plate produced for the subscribers of the current year, “ The 
Attack of the ‘ Vanguard’ on the Spanish Armada,” engraved by A. 
Willmore, from the original by O. W. Brierly. 






































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——..— 
Banks (G, L.), Forbidden to Wed, cr 8V0..............c.cecceseeeeeees (Simpkin & Co) 26 
Barclay (F. M.), Self-Prevailing Jehovah of the Old Testament, Svo (Nisbet) 7/6 
Barker (Lady), Letters to Guy, Cr 8V0...........0.ccceescseeeeeeseeeeeeeenes (Macmillan) 5/0 


Beamish (K.), Memorials, ‘‘ A Voice that is Still,’”’ er 8v0 
Bouverie (B. P.), An Order of Service for Children, 4to ... 
Bray (C.), Phases of Opinion and Experience, cr 8vo... . 
Brereton (J. L.), Musings in Faith, er 8vo............... ..(Maemillan) 3/6 
Dillwyn (E. A.), Jill, cr 8vo (Maemillan) 6/0 
Ferguson (G@. H. H. 0.), Man’s Departure and the Invisible Wai ote 2'6 
Furlong (A.), Echoes of Memory, 8V0 ................ccssecsecsessosseses (Field & Tuer) 21/0 
Gallaher (F. M.), Lessous in Domestic Science, cr 8vo .(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Garland (T. C.), East End Pictures, er 8vo .............. : (Wea. Conf. Office) 26 
Gatty (A.), Life at One Living, er 8vo ......... ..(Bell & Sons) 6 6 
Glazebrook (R. T.), Practical Physics, 12mo...... ....(Longmans) 6/0 
Gower (R.), The Northbrook Gallery, imp, 4to .................6.65 (s. Low & Co.) 63/0 
Gulston (A. J.), Warren Knowles : a Novel, 3 vols. cr 8vo.........(Remington) 31/6 
Gulston (A. 8.), Aphrodite, a »d other Poems, er 8vo ... ..(Remington) 6/0 
Hare (A. J. C.), Sketches in Holland, &c., er 8v0 ae Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Knox (A.), Differential C: ulculus, 18mo oe ..(Maecmillan) 3/6 
Macdonald (G.), Diary of an Old Soul, Er a ee aS (Longmans) 6/0 


~ 


(J. F. Shaw) 60 
...(Skeffington) 3/6 
...(Longmans) 3/6 






















Melville (G. W.), In the Lena Delta, 8v0 oo... ccceccecccesecerceccceee Lon, 

Newton (A. V.), Analysis of Patent and Copyright Law, 8vo (irubuee ee) 2 
Payn (J.), Talk of the Town, 2 vols. cr 8V0 cessceecseeseeessss. (Smith & Elder) 21 
Phelps (K. S.), Story of Avis, 12mo ............. a Routledge) 2) 
Phillimors (F.), Dickens Memento, 4to ............. ..(Field & Tuer) a 
Powell (A. H.), Our Eternal Life Here, and Hereaf A(T. V. Wo ood) 3/0 
Robinson (R.), Bewick Memento, 4to (Field & Tuer 10/6 
Rudler (F. W.), Compendium of Geography o' PO! cipacvacs (Stanford) 21/9 
Sheridan (R. B.), Plays of, hand-made paper edition, cr 8v0 (Routledge) 60 
Stewart, Introduction to Study of Diseases of Nervous System — &Co.) 12/6 
Stephen (J. K.), International Law, cr 8v0_ ..........ccccesseseecceccoece (M ffacmillan) 60 
Trowbridge (J. F.), Farnell’s Folly, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 12/0 
Wanliss (T. D.), The Bars to British Unity, cr 8vo .............. (Simpkin & Co.) 46 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINFAS, 
DOOD 5505055 ines hablca teed vasnads cover £1010 0; Narrow Column 
Half-Page..... ‘ Half-Column ..... 

Quarter-Page 2 Quarter-Column 01 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight he 

Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





HINDLEY’S 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHINTZES. o uimp.iey ona sons, 


290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 








(fT) yy | ‘‘ LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, — AND 
LIB E R TY | UPHOLSTERY STUF 

ORIGINAL INVENTIONS in” LADIES’ 

COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS, 
F A B R I C S PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
s AND STERLING VALUE. 
New Parrerns Post Free. — House! } REGENT STREET, W. 


EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
APO Lu NARIS. 








“Its numerous competitors 
appear to have, one after 
another, fallen away.” —British 
Medical Journal, May 31st, 
1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





| “The Best Natural Apertent.” 
—‘‘ LONDON MEDICAL REOORD.” 


H U N YA D I | “A speedy, sure, and gentle aperient, 


_ according to the testimony of the leading 
hospital physicians of every country.” 
} —"BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” 
August 30th, 1354. 


| The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
| LIMITED,’ on every Label secures genuineness 


JANOS. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ | 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 








“Is as nearly taste!ess as Cod Liver 
Oil can be.’’—Lancet, 

‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 
oil.”’— British Medical Journal, 

“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 

Sold age in capsuled bottles, at 

Is 4d, 2s 6d, 43 9d, and 9s, Of 

Chemists Bo Ml 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. —The Forty-One Successes 
from Rev. A. PRITCHARD’S ESTABLISHMENT, ITill Lands, Wargrave, 
near Henley, Oxon., since the autumn of 1883, include the following final ones :— 
Direct ComMISsIoNs. Wootwicu ACADEMY. SANDHURST COLLEGE. 
C,. R. C. Ellis. H. H. Harvest. | A. H. Robeson, 
R. W. B. N. Phillipson. C. E. Hill. W. H. Basevi. 
| 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
“ PERFECTED ” 


COD LIVER OIL. 








¥. B. Hawker. : A . 

F. C. Theobald. N.G. a IH. H. Were 

AG. 3. Todd. ee aga R. ©. Cockerill, 

J. A.C. Wetberall. . G. Fife. @ 

F. W. T. Robinson. P. D. Hamilton. R. H. D’Aeth. 

W. 8S. L. Saunders P. H. Faweett. A. P. Honsden. 

Last Sandhurst List not yet published. The winiilents of pupils is limited to 40. 

TERM OPENS JANUARY 3rd, 1885. 

For printed lists, giving full particulars of positions, marks, &c., together with 
full lists of Preliminary and Intermediate Successes,,as well as University suocesses 
since October, 1883, besides oe of 130 earlier successes, address as above. 





: jis EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. “329, will be published 
on THURSDAY, January 15th. 


ConTENTS. 

. THE CROKER PaPERS. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE RomAN Forum. 
3. Private BiLu LEGISLATION. 
4. CORRESPONDENCE OF MALLET DU PAN, 
5, SPENSER AS A PHILOSOPHIC POET. 
6, STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
7. THE MIGRATIONS OF BirpDs. 
8. SECRET PAPERS OF THE SECOND Empire. 
9. THE REDISTRIBUTIGN OF SEATS 

London : Lonemans and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
; in WATER-COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 
Pall Mall East, from 10 till5. Admission, 1s, Oata- 
logue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


MVHE OFFICE of SECRETARY to 
the Manckester Chamber of Commerce will be 
VACANT in FEBRUARY NEXT. Candidates for 
the appointment are requested to forward applica- 
tions and particulars regarding qualification and 
silary required, addressed by letter to the PRESI- 
NT, Chamber of Commerce, Booth Street, Man- 
chester. 
OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
—Miss NORTON will RE-OPEN her School 

on WEDNESDAY, January 2lst. There are vacancies. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS, 38 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, 
8.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough pre- 
paration for the Public Schools. There is a'so an 
Elementary Class for Little Boys under seven. 
References to Parents. The LENT TERM will 
begin on TUESDAY, January 13th. Prospectuses, 
&c., on application. 


EIPZIG.—Friiulein SCHONE has 
4 TWO VACANCIES in her select school. 
Special musical advantages at the Le‘pzig Conserva- 
torium. F)aulein Schéne will be in England January 
8th, 1885, and will be glad to take any young ladies 
back to Germany with her.—Prospe_tuses and in- 
formation can be obtained from Mrs. CROSSLEY, 
Copley Dene, Highgate, London, N. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 
: CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
W.—The LENT TERM _ will commence on 
THURSDAY MORNING, January 15th.—Letters 
addressed to MISS WOODMAN (Mrs, George Daven- 
port), as above, will be forwarded. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 

8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 

LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
January 15. 

Mr. BENNETT will give an Advanced Course of 
Lectures on Vegetable Physio'ogv and the Morphology 
of Flowering Plants at 1.45 on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The Lectures will be adapted for the B.Sc. Ex- 


amination. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 








( UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET. 
PrinciPaL.—Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES. 

The LENT TERM begins on THURSDAY, January 
15th, and ends on Wednesday, April Ist. 

Prospectuses of the Classes and Lectures may be 
obtained from the’ Secretary. The Lectures of the 
Higher Course, for Students above 18 years, will 
include Courses of Ten Weekly Lectures (Fee, £1 1s), 
by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, on ‘ The Rise and Growth 
of the Novel in England ;”* by the Rev. J. de Soyres, 
on * The History of the Reformed Church in France 
from the Synod of London (1659) to the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) ;’’ by Professor Henry 
Morley, on ‘‘ English Literature, from the birth of 
Wordsworth to the Ba‘tle of Waterloo;” and by M. 
Kastner (in French), ‘‘ De l’Influence des Femmes sur 
la Littérature Frangai-e ; Femmes Auteurs,” 


COMPLETED SCHEME 


| | 3 facheemanel TEACHING in 
LONDON. 


COURSES cf TWELVE WEEKLY LECTURES 
(open to men and women), in connection with the 
London Soc‘ety for the Extension of University 
Teaching, will be GIVEN during the ENSUING 
TERM (January— April), at the following centres :— 
Acton, Bank of England, Blackheath, Camberwell 
and Peckham, Camden Road, City of London College, 
Croydon, Dulwich, Greenwich, Hampton Court, 
Harrow, Highbury, Lewisham, New Barnet, New 
Cross, Putney, Sevenoaks, South Lambeth and Ken- 
nington and Brixton, Surbiton, Sutton, Watford, 
Whitechape), and Wimbledon. 

The subjects include Architecture, Art, English 
History and Literature, Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy; Electricity, Geology, Light, and 
Physiology. 

The Lectures are accompanied by Class-Teaching, 
&e., and an optional examination (in writing) is held 
at the end of each course by independent examiners, 
appointed by a joint Roard of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London. On the results of 
this examination, the Universities’ Board awards 
First and Second-Class Certificates. 

The fees vary, according to the district, from 21s 
for the course of Twelve Lectures and Classes, &. 
to ls. 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the 
Secretary, E. T. COOK, Esq., M.A., 22 Albemarle 
Street, W. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for EOYS and GIRLS. 
Principal—Mrs. CASE. 

The NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, 
January 21st. 





’ 





T THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 
London, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £100 and £60 respectively, open to all first-year 
Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
October, 1885. 

Special Classes are held throughont the year for 
the Preliminary Sci-ntific and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be wade to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; 
also for Dental Studeuts and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE REN DLE. 

W. M. ORD, Dean. 


ERRICK FOUNDATION 
SCHOOL, BLACKHEATH, DISTRICT, S.E. 

A Public School for the Sons of Army, Navy, 
Medical Men, Merchants, &c. Enlarged to receive 150 
boys. The Head Master has been very successful in 
preparing for Competitive Exams. The tuition fee 
being borne by the Foundation, the Governors have 
fixed boarders’ fees at 30 guineas only, while the 
feeding, teaching, and comfort are not surpassed 
where charges are much higher. References to 
medical men, clergymen, manufacturers, men of title, 
&c. Gymnasium, baths, separate beds.—-HEAD 
MASTER, Loampit Hill, 8.E. 








O PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time disen- 
gaged for Lectures and Practice Classes in English 
Language and Literature, Reading and Composition. 
—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 








OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 





LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases ; 


Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 


made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 


Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


INSTITUTION. 


17 King William Street, London, E.C. 


HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Specta ApvANnTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only. 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisib'e among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to thoze by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,500 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transact’ng so large a new business. 


The Funds are now close on Five Millions. 


Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 


Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS, &e., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


Edinburgh, November, 1884, 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





K IDDERMINSTER GRAMMAR 
. SCHOOL. 
2np GRADE. 

WANTED, at Easter, a HEAD MASTER, who will 
be allowed to take Boarders; suitable residence pro- 
vided ; must be a Graduate of a British University, 
but need not be in Ho'y Orders. Stipend, £150, and 
Head Money of £3 per boy, Exhibitioners, £1 10s. 
Present number, 47. Two Assistant Masters. Draw- 
ing taught by Master of School of Art. Special 
importance attached to the teaching of Modern Sub- 
jects, French and German, Chemistry, Physical 
Science, and Elements of Political Eeonomy.—Appli- 
cations and testimonials to be sent before January 
29th, 1885, to 

THOS. F. IVENS, Clerk to the Governors. 
Bee RNEMOUTH.—MOIRA 
COLLEGE for LADIES. 

Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 

The House is beautifully and healthily situated, 
with gardens specially laid out for the recreation of 
the pupils. 

The instruction in Literature, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing is of a high-class character, and 
has been very successful for many years. Special 
attention is given to younger pupils. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, One 
of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED up in JUNE 
NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 on 
January Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply to 
the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 











RNOLD—PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for SON3 of GENTLEMEN.—Visit- 

ing Master and Resident German Governess. Near 

the shore.— Address, Miss EDWARDS, Arnold, 

Walmer. 

T LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certified Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides a 
thorough Education at a moderate cost. House Girls 
received from the age of nines NEXT TERM begins 
on JANUARY 2lst. 

I | OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS 
HILL, SUSSEX. 


Mr. &. McC. HILL, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, PREPARES BOYS for MARL- 
BOROUGH COLLEGE and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—Terms, EIGHTY GUINEAS. 


LAS HEN, Criccieth, North Wales.— 
Mr. F. H. PETERS, M.A.. married Fellow of 
University College, Oxford (formerly a King’s Scholar 
at Eton, and Scholar of Balliol), TAKES a FEW 
PUPILS, age under 16. German and Drawing if de- 
sired. Riding, trout-fishing, lawn-tennis, &c. The 
place is remarkably healthy. Terms, £150. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 


Warpen—The Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TERM begins WEDNESDAY, January 2ist. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SEVEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth from 
£40 to £210 10s a-year, will be OFFERED at EASTER. 
There are al-o Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
Universities. NEXT TERM willcommence JANUARY 
20th. Board, £49; Tuition Fees and College Dues, 
from 15 to 30 guineas.—For particulars, apply to 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A., Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, 
Esq., Hon. Sec. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1815. 
WITH MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
FOR THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
PrESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G, 

CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairmar. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
P. 





M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sutheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 27th. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackEray,. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor ad, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali 

ast, S.W. 
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Mite HILL SCHOOL, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Fellow of University Collece, London ; Assistant 
Masters—J. A. H. Murray, LL D., late President of the 
Philological Soc’ety; H. A. Erlebach, B.A. ; 7. YT. 
Jeffery, M.A. Camb,, 9th Classic in 1877; "A. E. 
Hudson, M.A. Oxfd.; T. H Jacks n, B.A.; F, Stock, 
D.Lit., ‘M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London; and 
others. Min’ster of the Cha; pel—The. Rev, Professor 
J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS ON JANUARY 19rn. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The following FIRST CLASSES in HONOURS 
have been gained by Old Millhillians at the Univer- 
sities during the last seven years :— 


1877. Mental and Moral Science (with B.A. degree), 
Lond ; with University Scholarship. 
Experimental Physics (in Intermediate Exam- 
ination in Science), Lond.; with the Neil 
Arnott Bronze Medal, 
*Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. ; 
with University Scholarship. 
Intermediate Examination in Laws, Lond. 
Moral Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Experimental Physics (with B.Sc. 
Lond. ; with University Scholarship. 
First Scriptural Examination, Lond. 
English (in Int. Exam. in Arts), Lond. 
With B.C.L. degree, Oxf. 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb. 
*Law Tris os, Camb. 
Further Seriptural Examination, Lond, 
Eleventh Wrangler, Camb. 
Historic :1 Tripos, Camb. 
Also *Final Examinations of the Incorporated 
Law Society. 
1883. *Historical Tripos, Camb. if 
Classical Tripcs, Camb. 
1884, Historical Tripos, Camb. ¢ 
Thirty-second Wrangler, Camb. 
The * signifies that the candidate was First in the 
First Class of Hononrs, 





1878, 


1879. 
degree), 


1880. 
1881, 


1882. 


IMBLE DON COLLEGE 
Established Sixty Years. 
Under the Patronaze of 
Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala and others, 
Chairman of Council 
Lieutenant-General Sir GERALD GRAHAM, V.C., 
K.C.B., R.E. 


Head Master—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A. 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient Staff of 
Masters. 

Thorough preparation for Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and all Competitive Examinations. Last year there 
were nine successes for Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
last July four ; three being under 17 years of age, were 
snecessful for Woolwich, and two for Sandhurst, in 
addition to successes at the Preliminary and other 
Examinations. At the Examination for Woolwich 
just concluded, three have been declared qualified for 
admission to Woulwich. All the above passed direct 
from the College. For Boys entering at an early age 
the fees are very moderate. 

For particulars, and for the Army Honour List, and 
MASTER, terms for Day Papils, apply to the HEAD 


GRADUATED» 


‘P yeaiaial SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION, 
LIMITED. 
CHAIRMAN ... ... Prebendary BRERETON. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
CENTRE ScHoOLs, 





s . 
 peawanmg ns a } Terms Inclusive, £63, 
County ScHOOLs. 

Barnarp Caster, Durnam. ... Terms Inclusive, £42. 
(Other Schools in Contemplation). 
Apply to Mrs. ROBSON, Head Mistress, Worce-ter 
Park, Surrey ; cr to the Secretar y, R. BOOTH, Esq., 
4 4 Stone Buildings, Li neoln’ s Inn, London, W.C. 


ETTENH ALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE iz all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions woa in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, sonata M.A. 











"Riamess of Sight a ibis is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES. 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.s., 
OCULIST OPTIC IAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminst+-r Hospital, &c. 
Pampblet containing Sugyestions for the Preserva- 
tise of Bight free. 


OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS will be found the best friend to persons 
afflicted with ulcerations, bad legs, sores, ab2ces-es, 
fistulas, and other painful and compli cated com; laints. 
Pri inted and very plain directions for the ap ipl: cation 
of the Ointment are wrapped reund each pot. Hollo- 
way’salterative Pills should be taken throughout the 
progress of the cure, to maintain the blood in a state 
of perfect purity, and to prevent the health of the 
whole body being jeopardised by the local ailments ; 
bad legs, old age’s great grieva~ces, are thus readily 
cured, without confining the patient to bed, or with- 
drawing from him the nutritious diet and generous 
support so imperatively demanded, when weakening 
diseases attack advanced years or constitutions evinc- 
ing premature decrepitude, 





ECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Limited, 
405 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and 
FURNISHERS, 


ALBERT GREY, M.P. 


HOUSE 


Chairman—Mr, 


This INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
which is promoted solely in the interest of all the 
workers therein employed, guaranteas :— 
THOROUGH WORK, STEADY WORKMEN, and 
ARTISTIC TALENT, 


Termg, cash payment. 
Particulars on application to the MANAGER, 
or to the Honorary Secretary, Miss HART. 


QHEFFIELD CORPORATION 


SECOND TISSUE, £293,°10, 
(Authorised by The Sheffield Corporation Act, 1883, 
46 and 47 Vict. cap. 57. 

The CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD GIVE 
NOTICE that they are PREPARED to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for the above sum of SHEFFIELD 
CORPORATION STOCK. 

Minimum pri:e of issue, £99 per centum. 

Rate of Interest, £3 1¢s per centum, payable half- 
yearly on March Ist and September Ist, at the 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield, or by their 

ndon Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
67 Lombard Street. 

No sum less than £5) of Stock will be allotted, and 
any amount in excess of that sum must be a multiple 
of £10. 

Forms of Prospectus, 
required, wi!l be supplied b:; 

BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 
Borough Accountant's s Office, 
Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
December 18th, 1884. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, S&t. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
Presipent—Lord HOUGHTON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 
Earlof CARNARVON. | _— Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-rooms open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to 
Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary ant TAbrarian. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, seat by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





_ and all information 








payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpincturers 
BANBURY. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 184. 





FRY’S 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicions and valuable 
article.’ .”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA 4 aca ae Broce — 
—W. W. Sroppart, An: ulyst for Bristol. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
verts Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
ty all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. ¢ 





—_—. 


105,000 ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BREN PAID AS 
ini oe 


|} AILWAY “PA SSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of ¢ of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN ... v. HLARVIE MM. FARQUHAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 

WI..LIAM J. VIAN, Sec retary, 


QCOTTISH UNION — NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Fstablished 1824, 











COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1924, 


PROFIT POLICIES AT NON-PROFIT RATES. 


COTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
kJ INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


PARTNER SHIP ’ POLICIES. 


QCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 
UNDER “MARRIED WOMEN’S 

PROPERTY ACT, 1382.” 


CICOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824, 


Life Premiums may be paid up in 5,10, 15, or 20 years. 











POLICIES 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE 
By Policies payable during Lifetime. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS, RATES AND FORMS 
OF PROPOSAL. 
EprysurGH—35 St. Andrew Square. 
Lonpoy—3 King William Street, E.C. 


JHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ty. 
7 WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, y Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, S Secretaries, — 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

250. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Iuterest, repayable on demand, The Bark 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. ‘Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. _ 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED ‘1937. 
Paid-up Capital ... we we =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fand kn £950, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
Colonies. 

BII LS 9n the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for co.lection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term3 
which may be ascertained on —_ ation. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildioee. Lothbury, London, E. c. : 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 











are made to the 


Capital Fully Subscribed . £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Tr ust for Life 
Policyholders about os «875,000 


TotaL INvESTED Funps UPWARDS OF » Two MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office 2—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UNVILLB’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
a on application to DUNVILLE and CO. “9 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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“The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themeelves be of 
the very highest excellence ; end they 
are therefore especially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes cither of children or of adults, 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty.”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


An ILLUSTRATED PaMPHLeT, *‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’’ with 


Press notices, 


c Is 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &e. 
“ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID. i 
* HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 
Grand Antotypes of the Paintings in these Collections. 
FAC-SIMILES OF TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM;” 
Corres OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 
And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 
Just published, ‘* PETER, the HERMIT, PREACHING the FIRST CRUSADE.” 


From the Painting by JAS. ARCHER, Esq. 


free per post 


INVITED TO VIEW 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 


Fine Avt Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free per post. 


(FREE) 


“Tt is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Autotype process."—Portfulio, April, 
4871. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional inflacnce of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beanty of form before 
the eves of th» young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.’’—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 











Now reidy, price 3s 61. 
CHARLES DARWIN: 


A MEMOIR contributed to the Transactions of 
the Shrup:hire Archz >lozical Society by E. WOODALL. 
Illustrated with Portrait, Mr. Darwin’s Birthplace 
(at Shrewsbury), Mr. Darwin’s School (Shrewsbury 
School), &. 

“This isa very Cclicate and faithful piece of work. 
Mr. Woodall suecee’s within the space of some sixty 
pages in giving a picture of Charles Darwin’s life and 
character, which may be amplified, but can hardly be 
made more impressive by a longer biograpty. The 
portrait and engraving: ve an additional value to 
the book. Until Mr. Francis Darwin’s biography of 
his father appears, we can imagine no better intro- 
duction than this to the life and character of a great 
man.”—Oajord Magazine, 

London: Triipner anpd Co.; Shrewsbury: ADNSITT 
AND NaUNTON ; Oswestry : Woopart. AnD Co. 
















Now realy. 
LOVE’S MOOD S. 
(Verse Grave and Gay.) 

By HZ LIAN PRINCE. 
Price 1s 6d, 























E. W. ALLEN, 
—" 4 Ave M vvia Lane, E.C 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with Pian, price 4s. ' 
MVHE MONUMENTS of ATHENS: | 
an Historical and Archeological Description. | 

By Panaciotes G. Kastromenos. Translated from 
the Greek by AGNES SMITH. | 
Inaden : Bnwanp Sranronn, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. | 
Just ready, demy 8vo, price Is; post free, ls 2d. ' 
( VER-GOVERNMENT: a Lecture! 
* delivered in the Mutual Hall, Capetown, on ! 
Friday, July 25th, 1884, by Wittram BastL Worsro3p, ; 
B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Lecturer i. Classics at the } 
Diocesan College, Cape Colony. { 
London : Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. , 
_ ‘This day is published, price 3s Gd, | 
USINGS in FAITH, and other , 
Poems. By Josrru LLoyp Briereron. | 
Cambridge : Macmitian and Bowes H 
ee 1 


NOMMUNICATLONS, by Lieutenant- 
General RUNDALL, C©.S.I., &e¢—See the 

BUILDER for this week (price 4d; by post, 43d; 
Annual Subscription, 19-)—Ilustrat ons of ‘* The 
Annunciation,’ Mural Painting by N. H. J. Westlake ! 
—Staircise (Royal Academy Prize Design)—Sketches | 
in Tunis—Gainsborough at the Grosvenor Gallery— | 
Architectural Edneation (Discuss! at tl 
tectural Associxation) — Road and |} 
for the Coming Year—‘ Student's Col 
Cements, and their Uses, &e.—46 Cat 
and all Newsmen. 

NTERNATIONAL HEALTH *XHIBILION, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, lees. 
1OLD MEDAL awarded, 
¥ FOR EXCELLENCE of QUALITY, TO 
ap ett and CO., 


EAST INDIA PALE and 
BUKTON ALE BREWERS, 
Stores and Offices, 21 te 31 PANCRAS ROAD, 
LONDON. 
I IST of PRICES to be obtained of 
4 

























all the 


Principal Dealers. 


GRANT'S lator 


Sport-man's Q 


TONIC GRANT'S 
A fas-inating Liqu 
Se ewe A fine ap] 

LIQUEURS. GRANT’S 
| A Stomachie of Extra 
SILVER MEDAL, | Sold b 
HEALTH EXHIBITION.| Manufacturers, T. GRA 





: The 


J. NISBET and (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d. 

The BRITISH and FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. For JANUARY, 
1885. 

CONTENTS. 
1. LetHer’s RverormMeD ORDER OF PusLic WorRSHI?. 
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NCH CANADA. 

HuMAN SAcrIFICES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ANALYSIS OF RABBINICAL JUDAISM. 

A WALK THROUGH ANCIENT BABYLON, 

. SomE RecENT APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 

. Some DesuLttory THOUGHTS ON MAN IN NATURE. 
. REFORMING OUR ENGLISH. 

D. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The JERUSALEM BISHOPRICK. 
SAMUEL GOBAT, Bishopof Jerusalem; 
his Life and Work. A Biographical Sketch, 
drawn chiefly from bis own Journals. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Mrs. Pererra, With Portrait 
and Illustrations, c: own 8vo,7s 6d. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES: a Page of First Century Christian 
Life, wi h Translation, Notes, and Dissertations. 
By Canon SPENCE, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras, 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


INSPIRATION: A Clerical Symposium 
on “In what sense and within what limits is the 
Bible the Word of God ?”” By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Rev. Principal Carrns, the Rev. 
Prebendary StanLey LEATHES, the Rey. Prof. J. 
Raprorp ‘THomson, the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of AmycLa, and others. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD 
TESTAMEN'YT from the Original Hebrew. By 

H. Spcurrewi. Demy &vo, 10s 6d. 
the 


MAN’S DEPARTURE and 
INVISIBLE WORLD: a Collection of Opinions 
and Facts. By G. H. H. OlipHant-FERGUSON, 
Crown 8yo, 2s 6a, 

The GOSPEL and the CHILD. A 
Contribution to Christian Sociology. By A. S. 
Lams, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
Crown 8vo, 3. 6d, 

The BOOK of DANIEL. By the Rev. 
Professor Mcurruy, D.D. Crown 8vo, 53. 

CHARACTERISTICS of CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By-the Rev. Professor SraNtEY LEATHES, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 

The RELATIONS of CHRISTIANITY 
toCIViL SOCIETY. By Samuve. Suitu Harris, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

NATURAL ELEMENTS of 

REVEALED THEOLOGY. By the Rev, GroncEe 

Maturson, D.D. Crown 8yo, 6:. 


= 
SD CONT Ss te 


London : 


J. NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. | 


OHERRY BRANDY. 


oy Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 
uality, for Outdoor Use and fur T:avellers. 


ORANGE COGNAC. 


eur of high quality, made with cho'ce Brandy. 

wetizer ; pleasant with aérated waters. 
GINGER COGNAC. 

Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Coguac. 

y a'l Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 

NT and SONS, Maidstone; a .d 22 Walbrook, City. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSO 


N’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS: IS 
CHRIST INDEED THE SAVIOUR 
OF THE WORLD ? 


By Tii0MAS ALLIN. 
Crown 8yo, 5s (post-free). 


PAYING THE PASTOR, Unscriptural 


and Traditional. 
By JAMES BEATY, D.C_L., Q.C., Member of the 
Canadian Legislature. 
Crown 8vo, 63 (post-free). 


Juzt out. 


[Just out. 


THE REALITY OF FAITH. 

By the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Old Faiths in New Light,” &e. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 43 61 (post-free). 

“Full of strength, and fully abreast of the great 
questions of the day.”—British Quarterly Review. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD, and Other 
Sermons. 
Rev. ALEXANDER U. CRAULURD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 
[In preparation. 


By the 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
/ tee NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


for JANUARY. 2s 6d. 
Casarism. Py the Right Hon. Earl Cowper. 
Tue New Rerorm. By J. O'Connor Power, M.P. 
Witt Russia Conquer Inpta? By Arminius 
Vambéry. 
Tue CENTENARY OF THE “ Times.”’ By W. Fraser Rae. 
CHARLES La AND GroRGE WITHER. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 
CrcuinG anp Cyciisrs. By the Right Hon. Viscount 
Bury. 
Tue SavaGe. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Locusts AND FARMERS OF AMERICA. 
Gordon-Cummin 
RELIGION AND THE STaGr 3y Henry Arthur Jones, 
Author ef ** Saints s Sinners.” 
CONFESSIONS OF AN Eron Master. 
Tur Navy AND THE ADMIRALTY. 
Robinson, K.C.B. 
London: Kraan Paci, Treycu, and Co. 





dt 





3y Miss C. F. 









By EZ S. Salt. 
By sir R, Spencer 





Price 6:; post free for the year, 2's. 
MuHeE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLXL., for JANUARY, is now 
ready, containing :— 
1. ‘tHE PRESENT STATE OF THE IntsH QUESTION. 
2. THree Trrortes Or Lire: UTILITARIANISM 
PESSIMISM, CHRISTIANI'Y. 
THE OFFERI tHE Drab. 
Loxrp MAL suny’s Mi MOIRS. 
THE PSALTER. 
: HITTITES. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
Tur SrrenGru AND WEAKNESS OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 
9. Tuomas CARLYLE. 
10. POLITICAL SURVEY OF E QUARTER, 
ll. Contemporary LITER 
London: Hopper and StovGut 
Row. ee lls 
MHE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. JANUARY, No. 126 (New Series, 
No. 6). Price 4s. 
1, Tue Late Me. Horr Scott anp Mr. GLADSTONE. 
2. Tue Cuurcn ConGreEss. 
3. Prince Bismarck. 
4. THe HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
5. THE New EnGuisnH DICTIONARY. 
3. Lonp MALMESuURY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
7. AFFAIRS IN SouTH AFRICA, 
8. THz Two EpipHanies. 
9, Brier Reviews AND SHORT NOTICES, 
10. Foreign PeRriopicals, 
1l. ConroneéL Mavxice’s APPEAL. 
T. Wooimer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MVE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A 

charming winter residence on the verge of 
the Atlantic, with the mi'd and eqnable climate of 
North-We-tern Devon. Rooms facing South, over- 
looking hotel gardeus. Reduced tariff from Novem- 
ber ist.—Every information of the MANAGER, 
Iifracombe, Devou. 
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NEW WORKS NEXT 


FROM 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


EAST BY WEST. 


A Record of Travel Roand the World. By 
Henry W. Lucy, Author of “Gideon Fleyce.” 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


DIARY OF A CIVILIAN’S 
WIFE IN INDIA. 


By Mrs. Ropert Moss Kiné. In 2 vols, crown 
£vo, with 32 Illustrations from designs by the 


Author, 24s, 


MOUNT SEIR: 


A Narrative of a Scientific Expedition. By 
Epwarp Hutt, MA., LL.D., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. With Maps and 


lustrations, S8vo, 103 6d. 





NEW NOVELS 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By Frances Mary Pearp, Author of ‘‘ The Rose 


Garden.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, [Ready this day. 


A THIRD SERIES OF 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


5S vols. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of *' East 
Lynne,” and ‘* The Channings.”” 


Ina few days, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A THIRD EDI-; The TRAVELS in 
TION of EDMUND! the EAST of the 
YATES’ RECOLLEC-| CROWN PRINCE of 


TIONS and EXPERI- AUSTRIA, With 93 
ENCES, 2 vols, 8vo, 30:.! Illustrations, £0, 
3ls 6d. 


LETTERS of; 
JANE AUSTEN to her} ATHEISM and the 
RELATIONS. Edited} VALUE of LIFE. By 
by Lord Branovunne, 2| W. H. Mattock, Au- 
vols. crown 8yo, 24s, | thor of “Is Life Worth 

Mrs. SPEEDY’S | ga ”” Crown 8yo, 
WANDERINGS in the | 
souDasn. 2 vols| LETTERS from 
crown §8yo, Illustra-} HELL. 
tions, 21s, Pastor. Edited by Dr, 


GEORGE MAcDONALD. 
An OLD FASH- 

IONED JOURNEY in 
a CARRIAGE and| No RELATIONS. 
PAIR THROUGH An Illustrated Edition 
PARTS of ENGLAND of Hector Malot’s 
and WALES. By James famous story of ‘‘ Sans 
Joun Hissey. Svo, 14s. 


By a Swedish 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 





Famille.” 6:, 


London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 


WEEK. 





——e 


—A THIRD EDITION of Mr. Brown- 
“FERISHTAH'S FANCIES. 


is in the Press, and will be ready next week, 


NOTICE. 


ings Poem, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Author of ‘‘In deeseunl &e. 


M. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


ADVANCE ON KHAR" TUM. 

LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE NILE FROM DONGOLA TO 
KHARTUM. Prepared chiefly from Maps issued by the Intelligence Branch of 
the War Office. 

The Map commences just north of ‘Dal, and includes Dongola, Korti, Merawi, Abu-Ahmed, Berber, 

Shendy, and Khartum, with all intermediate places on the river, together with GakJul and the Routes of 


the Desert. The Nile is coloured throughout ; au inset Map shows the area of the Map, and its connection 
with Lower Egypt, and a few Notes, together with Major Kitchener’s Report, are added in Letterpress. 





Scale, 16 miles to one inch ; size, 22 x 28inches. Price:—Folded Sheet, 2s 6.1, post free, 23 7d ; Unfolded, 
packed on roller, post free, 3s; Mounted, in cloth case, 5s, pest free, 53 3d. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


CLERGY “MUTUAL ASSURANCE "SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS, 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrestpeEnt—The Rizht Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuainMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Drputy-CHainmMaN—ROBERT FEW, Esc. 


Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysician—Dr. STONE, 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1884:— 
Total Funds _... oon sas ae en in ji an ons a go 
Total Aunual Income . 271 





Total Amount of Claims upon Death uy ae an a ie x ‘ 73 688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinqnenniz al Bonus .. £137,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 

BONUS.— £437,547 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 
Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 
Premiums, but hi 1d, in almost every case, additions made to the sums ori ginally assured, 

PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,590 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 
one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Division of Profits. 

MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 
of the total income. 

QUALIFICATION.—The C!ergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage. 

MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forws of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli* 


cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCLUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of certain 
dealers making unauthorised use of Baron 
Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 
that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 

Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


«F Sold Wholesale by the ee a Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





XUM 





XUM 
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SECOND EDITION OF THE “ARGOSY” FOR JANUARY NOW READY. 


“ Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘ Argosy’ is literally laden with golden grain.”’—Dat.y TeLecRarn. 


The MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE, a New Illustrated Serial Story, commences 


in the JANUARY NUMBER of the “ ARGOSY.” 


Second Edition, Now Ready. 


CARAMEL COTTAGE, by JOHNNY LUDLOW, and AMONG the WELSH, by CHARLES 
W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., commence in the JANUARY NUMBER of the “ARGOSY.” Second Edition, Now Ready. 


NOW READY. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The Argosy for January. 


CONTENTS: 
1. The MYSTERY of ALLEN GRALE: a New Serial |3. AMONG the WELSH. By Charles W. Wood, 


Story. Chap. I. The Farm by the Loch.—Chap. | 
II. The Knock at the Door:—Chap. III. What | 
could it Mean ?—Chap. IV. The Black Pool., 
Llustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2, CARAMEL COTTAGE. By Johnny Ludlow. 
Sixpence 


“The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“The ‘ Argosy’ sails as gaily as ever, and the golden grain 


diminution. The present number is one of the best ever issued.” 


F.R.G.S. With Nine Illustrations. 
4. The CONVERSION of Professor NABS. 
5. No. I. of the FIRST BOOK. 


6. LITTLE MAID of ARCADIA. 


7. AREQUIEM. By G.B. Stuart. 
Monthly. 


with which Mrs. Henry Wood loads her vessel shows no sign of 
Bell's Life. 


“Mrs. Henry Wood’s ‘ Argosy’ is one of the brightest and most amusing as well as the cheapest amongst the English serials.” 


—Broad Arrow. 
“The best and cheapest magazine we have.”—Standavrd. 
“ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.” — Spectator. 
“The interest aroused in Johnny Ludlow is considerable.” 


Sixpence 


Saturday Review. 


Monthly. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY for JANUARY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 


, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 








AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WARD 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT, By Joun Avaustus O'SHEA. 2 yols., with a Portrait 
of the Author, 21s. 


“ Remarkably strong in anecdote.’’— World, 

“*Mr. O’Shea is never tiresome, nor is there a particle of gall in his gossiping 
recollections,”—Daily Telegraph, 

“One of the liveliest and best books of its kind that I have read. Mr. O’Shea 
seems, in his day, to have been everywhere under the sun, and to have seen every- 
thing and everybody of importance.’’— Western Morning News. 





COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London 


under the First Georges. A New Edition. By J. Firzaeratp Motnoy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. | This day. 
“Mr. Molloy’s style is crisp, and carries the reader along ; his portraits of the 
famous men and women of the time are etched with care.’’—British Quorterly 
Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JOHN FORD. By Frank Barrett, Author 


of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 2 vols. 

“A pleasant and readable tale.’’—Daily News. 

.“‘The author’s plot is distinctly original, the end which he has proposed to 
himself is kept well in view, and worked out with his accustomed ability.”— 
Morning Post. 

“A charming little story, full of surprises, and related with unusual freshness 
and vigour.”—Court Journal. 


GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Mystery. 
Second Edition. By B. L. Farsron, Author of “ Grif,” &c. 3% vols. 
“This clever and startling tale.”— Morning Post. 
**A dramatic narrative of unusual power.’’—Atheneum. 
* One of the cleverest and most fascinating stories of the day.””—Society. 


The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW. 
By Maser Coutins, Author of ‘‘ In the Flower of Her Youth,” Peat 


Popular Novels, each in crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett, 


Author of “ John Ford,” ke. 


GRIF. By B. L. Farjeon, Author of “Great 


Porter Square,” &c. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden. 





PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND (Author 


of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World’’) on the CONTRIBUTION of 
SCIENCE to CHRISTIANITY. See January Number of EXPOSITOR. 
Second Edition now ready, ls, post free. 


The BISHOP of DURHAM on RECENT 


RESEARCHES on the NEW TESTAMENT. See the EXPOSITOR for 
January. Second Edition, ls. Post free for the year, 12s. 


The THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND is now ready of 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NATURAL 


LAW inthe SPIRITUAL WORLD. 7s 6d. 
CANON RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK. 


EGYPT and BABYLON. From Scripture 


and Profane Sources, By the Rev. George Rawiinsox, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury, Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. Crown S8vo, 9s 


The DIVINE ORIGIN of CHRISTIANITY ; 


Indicated by its Historical Effects. By Ricuarp §, Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of 
New York. Royal 8vo, 163, 


The SCEPTIC’S CREED: Can it be Reason- 


ably Held? Is it Worth Holding? By Nevison Loraine, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London, 2s 6d, 


The WORLD of PROVERB and PARABLE. 


With Illustrations from History, Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk of 
all Ages. By E. Paxton Hoop, Author of “The World of Anecdote,” &c 
Royal 8yo, 12s. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION— 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required ; 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Branch Offices : 
28L REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE’S 
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SMITH, 


ELDE 


R, AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 


‘SKETCHES IN 


with Illustrations, 5s, 


HOLLAND AND 


SCANDINAVIA. 


By AUGUSTUS 


J. C. HARE, 


Author cf “ Cities of Italy,” “ Wanderings in Spain,’’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready, 2 vuls. pest 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


THE 


By JAME 


TALK OF THE TOWN. 


S PAYN, 


Autl ior of “ By Proxy,” &. 





From the WORLD, December 24th, 1884 


“The first tistalment of Mr. 


Leslie Stephen’ 8 
BIOGRAPHY?’ will be ready for readers to-day. 


“DICTION. ARY of 
Paper and print are 


admirable, and no one who desire 3 to know anything about Englishmen, 
from Alfred the Great down to our own day, should be without the book. 
‘One of tie most interesting monographs in ‘the volume is that on Addison, 


by the Editor. 
with regard to Prince Albert ; 


bon mot or tivo relat ing to Queen Anne; 
up the ancie nt theme in Alfre xd the Great. 


minor ‘stars’ from well-known pens. 





Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; 
~? , > 


Sir Theodore Martin, of course, has left nothing unsaid 
Professor A. 


W. Ward ‘puts into print a 
and Mr. BE. A. Freeman takes 
There are chronicles of many 
” 


or in half-morocev, marbled edges, 18s 


Vol. I. (ABBADIE—ANNBE), Royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY 


NATIONAL 


Edited by LESL 


BIOGRAPHY. 


IE STEPHEN. 


Farther Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, and it is contidently 


expected that the Work will be 

HE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
want which 
reader has recognise | the 
Biography. At he 3 present day 
the great inerease of the rr 
seems to be itively necessary. Each 
Dictionary. The German and B Igian | 
of such work abroad; and it is 
nation worthy to take a place be 









, for more than ha'f a century, been generally felt. 

utility of the greit French Diction: uries of Universal 
such a work wouid be rendered impracticable by 

‘sults of histori-al inquiry. ‘ 


comp'eted in about Fifty Volumes. 


BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a 
Every 


Some division of 
nition should have its own Bios 






ictionaries, now in progress, are insta 3 
intended to provide a Dictionary for our own 
ide them. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
December 24th. 
“We have before us 
v. lume the first in 
which promises to do © edit 
enterprise of its and the 
scholarly assiduity of its editcr. Every 
literary workman must have felt the 
lack of such a book of reference. Since | 
the * Biographia Britannica’ no attempt 
yan nle- 
lete : tore- 


in this handsome 
Imcnt ef a work 
alike to the 








pul lishers 





has been made on anything 
quate scale to prov 
house of British Biogray The mag- 
nitude of the task bas not unnaturally 
deterred publishers from attempting it 
.. In any such nnde rtaking the editer’s | 
chief difficaliy is, in the first place, to | ¢ 
determine who s'all be deemed worthy 
of notice, aud, in the seeond place, to 
preserve a due proportion in the length 
of the articles. In both respects Mr. 
Stephen has shown excelent judyment 
..Bnt it is the shorter notices rather 
than the more extended mon graphs 
upon which the real utility of the work 
will depend. These, so far as we have 
looked into them em to have been 
executed with grea* care, and to embody } 
n most instances a good dea! of original | 
research...... The uttention devoted to 
theitrieal biography will greatly en- | 
hance the value of the Gictionary.” 
The ACADEMY, 
** A dictionary of national biography, 
as Mr, Lestie Stephon understands it, is 
nothing less than a history of the 
country, showr, not in the course of 
events, but in the lives of men and} 
women, The present writir does not 
feel himse’f competent to determine off- 
hand how far this ambitious programme 
Ane 




















January 3rd, 1885, | 





a eata few 
pages is enouch to show, even to the 
ignorant, wl ire the main fcatures of 
the work. First among these we are 
dispo-ed to reckon the policy of compre. 
hension, whieh has lefc little to be pro- 
vided in the inevitable pn ar ment.. 
The second quality for praise is the cz are 
that has been ta en in the selection of 
contr ibutors..... A third characteristic | 

s the snbordination of fine writing to } 
the plain record of favts...... Another 
noteworthy feature that cannot te! 
passed over is the attention paid to 
bibliograpby......Our expectations of the | 
work were high, and they have been no | 
whit disappointed. e 

















| anticipations of its 


} tinguished editor 


Eta 


The TIMES, January 5th, 1885, 
“ The first instalment of the great and 
important undertaking appears under 
excellent auspices. The edite f 








Mr. Leslie Sie, hen is a guarar Pe r 
sound literary quality and elfective 
editorial supervision, while the list of 





co. tributors inc!udes the names of some 
of the best living authorities on English 
biography — historical, literary, and 
soc.al...... It is natur+1 to estimate such 
a work by two tests in the main; by the 
completeness of its scope and contents, 
and by the proportion maintained be- 





, tween its several component parts. The 


first test is amply satistied.... 
Stepk en seems, indeed, to have ta 
immense pains to make the list of nar 
included, as far as possible, exhanstive, 
and we are sati-ficd that few will con- 
sult the Dictionary for any legitimate 
purpose that biography can be expected 
to serve, and find its columns an entire 
Wank, An important and very valusbl« 
addition to its completeness in this 
respect. will be found in the brief but 
judicious and carefully compiled bio- 
graphical notes appended to esch article, 
douee The second test of proportion is far 
more difficn't to satisfy. The problem 
it propounds is practicall i 
soluble......But we have 
show that the first volnme of * DIC- 
TIONARY cf NATIONAL  BIO- 
GRAPHY?’ fully justifies these hizh 
excellence which 
reputation of its dis- 
entitled, and indeed 


22 





















the name and 


compelled, us to ae 
The DAILY NEWS, December 2¢:h. 
“The appearance of the first volume 
of the ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY’ will probably e:ll the 
attention of many perso: s for the first 
time to the fae that such a work was 
wanting in our national literature. We 
want a weil arranged and carefully 





‘ordered Dictionary “of National Bio- 


craphy such as that edited by Mr. Les'ic 

Stephen promises to become......Such a 
work, if succe-sful, ought to become a sort 
of bead-roll of fame for Englishme: 
ought to be something much better than 
the Golden Book of Venice. It will be 
a family distinction to have had the 





| memoir of one of its members enshrined 


in this national biography. The under- 
taking is one to which every one must 
wish success, and in which the best 
writers of the day might be prond to 
| bear a ‘hand.”’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





——___..., 


BLACKIE AND SON 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele. 


ey Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. Everett, D.C Tass 

-R.S., Profe-sor of Natural Phi!osophy in Que n’s © lla ge, Belfast, Ius- 
oa ated by 760 Wood Engravinzs and Three Coloured Plates. $ xth Edi — 
thorvuughly Revised and Extended. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18:, 


Part I., ME ICHANICS, 
Part III., ELECTRICITY 


Also, separately. in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
HYDROSPATIC $, PNEUMATIOS. Part iiss HEAT. 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV -» SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 


Everett, Translator avd Editor of Deschanel’s ** Natural Philos ophy,” &e, 
Illus trated by numerous Woodcuty. New and Revised Edition, fcap. Syo, 
cloth, 3s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. By 


R. H. Prycerton, B.A. Oxon. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary ‘and Notes, 


Pr rogressive Exercises in the 
By the Rev. Istay Brp RNS, 


D.D. Kevised by the Author of “ The Public : chool Latin Primer.” Fifth 
Edition, feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s.—KEY, to Teachers only, 3s 6d. 
An EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: Ancient, 


Mediswval, and Modern. For School, College, and General Reference, B 
Cart PLOETZ. ‘Translated, with extensive additions, by W. H. Trnuincuasr, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
‘In the excellence of its arrangements, as well as the fulness and general 
accuracy of its details, the work is almost unique.” —Times. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 

SanpErRsoN, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &e. 
444, cloth, 2s 6u. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—ELEMENTARY. Based on the 
Analysis of Sentence. Cloth, ls. ADVANCED. For Intermediate and the 
Higher School. Cloth, 2s. 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Secondary Schools. 


Pp. 192, cloth, Is; or with Answers, ls 6d, The Answers separately, 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS for SCHOOLS. With Notes, 
Cloth, 8d each, 
King Jolin. Heury VIII, 
Julius Cesar. King Richard IT. 
Merchant of Venice, | Othe 


READING BOOKS for SCHOOLS. With Notes. 


1s Sd each. 
Readings from Addison in the Spectator 
Readings from Sir Walter Seott. 
Readings from Robinson Crusoe. 


STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By JOHN Oatnvir, LL.D. 
Engravings on Wood, imperial 15m0, hall-roan, 7s 64; half- 


" By Edgar 
With numerous 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 









‘s in preparation. 


Cloth, 


OGILVIE’S 


Etymological, 
With ¢ abont 300 
calf, ls 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. Etymological, 


Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the “ Student’s Dictionary,’’ 
by the Author. Imperial l6mo, cloth, red edges, 2361; or half-roan, 3s 6d. 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select Readings and Recita- 


tions, with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture. Tone, and 
By Gro. W. Baynuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Gliszow 
University, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POYNTER'S SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING BOOKS. 
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ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. 
or ou Cards, in four packets, 9d each, 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST 
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FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. 
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FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. 
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ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE, 
ADVANCED HUMAN FIGURE. 








Two Books, Gd each; 


GRADE, ORNAMENT. Six 
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Six Books, 


Four Books, 1s each ; 


Four Bocks, crown 4to, 6d each. 
Three Books, imperial -tto, 2s each. 
ie RAPHAEL. 


FIGURES from the CARTOONS With Descriptive 





Text. Four Books, imperial tto, 2 th. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. ByS. J. Carruipér, 


late Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Ke nsington. Four 


Books, 1s each; or in 1 vol, cloth, 5 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. Approved by the 


Science and — Department. With Lustructions and Paper f r Drawing on 











Price 3d each Number, 
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VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Palmerston Edition. 
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from the Original Engraved Copper-plates, on the best paper, and ruled with 
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STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


Library Edition o 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Pronouncine, , Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing Scientific and 
other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old Eng- 
lish Words. To which are appenced Lists of Scripture and other Proper 
Namcs, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and Phrases. By the Rev. JAMPS 
Sror™m rontH. The Pronunciation ca ire fully revised by the Rev. P. H. Puxxpe, 
M.A. Cantub. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound in half-moroceo, 31s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Etymological 
and Pronouncing. Designed for use in Schools and Colleges and as a Handy 
Book for General Reference. By the Same. Eighth Edition, revised. Crown 
Syo, pp. 795, 73 6d. ; 


The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY and WORD- 
BOOK, Combining the advantages of an ordinary Pronouncing School, 
Dict onary and an Etymological Spelling-Book. By the Same. Teap. 8vo, 
rp. 260, 23. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE, Biographical 


and Critical, designed mainly to show characteristics of aty le. By Professor 
Minto, M.A., Aberdeen. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


With Sketch-Map3 and Illustrations. By Davip Pacer, LL.D., &c. Tenth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor CHARLES LapwortH, F'G,8. 
Birmingham, 2s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With 


Engravings. By the Same. Second Edition, 5s, 
By the Rev. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
ALFXANDER Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S.  Forty-ninth Thousand. Revised to 
the Present Time. Crown 8vo, pp. 500, 3s 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : Mathematical, Physical, 
and Political. On a new plan, embracing a complete development of the 
River Systems of the Globe. By the Same. Eleventh Thousand, thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the Present Time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688, 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science 
and Art Department. By the Same. With numerous Illustrations. Nineteeath 
Thousand, pp. 150, 1s 6d. 


ZOOLOGY and GEOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY for the Use of 


Junior Classes. By Professor ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Aberdeen. Fifth Edition. 
With 156 Engravings, 3s. 
By the 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools. 


Same. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s, 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. Witha 


General Introduction on the Principles of Zoology. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, Crown 8vo, pp. £16, with 394 Engravings on Wood, 14s, 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners; being 


Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 
Second Edition. With 52 Engravings, Is 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By David Page, 


L.D., Professor of Geology * the Durham U niversity College of Physic ‘al 
xi ience, Newcastle. Eleventh Edition. With Engravings and Index, 2s 6d, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Descriptive and 


Industrial. With Engravings aud Glossary of Scientific Terms. By the 
fame, sixth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
ADITUS FACILIORES: An Easy Latin Construing Book, 


with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., Head Ms aster 
of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and the Rev. Cc. Darnrut, M.A., Head 
Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh. Eighth Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 3s Cd. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRAECI. An Easy Greek Construing 


Pook, w ith Com plete Vecabulary. By the Same Authors, Fourth Edition, 
fo ip. '8y0, 


CHEMISTRY AND AGRICULTURE. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


New Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Time By Anrtruur 
HERBERT Cuurcn, M.A. Oxon., Author of ‘‘ Food, its Sources, Constituents, 
and Uses,’ &e. Lilustrated with Maps and 102 Engravings on Wood. Crown 
Syo, pp. 68, 7s 6d. 

n 

CATECHISM of PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, By Henry 
Strruens, F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘Book of the Farm.’ Nineteenth 
Thousand, with E ng ivings, Is, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’ S CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMISTRY. Eighty-first Thousand, revised and extended by Caries A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.R.G.S.1, &e. W ith Eng ‘ravings, Is. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. Twelfth es = gy and brought 
down to = Prescnt Time. By Cuanrtes A, CAMER , F.R.G.S.1., &e. 

cap., 6s 6d. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
AN CIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by 
ev Lucas Cottiins, M. Complete in 28 vols., cloth, 2s 6d each. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS, Liited 1 


Mrs. OLipHANT. Crown 8vo, 2s 61 each. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by Wirtram Kniaurt, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosop phys Uriversity of 
St. Andrews. In crown 8vo vols . With Portraits, 33 6d cach 


Now ready. 
DESCARTES, by Professor Mahuffy. BUTLER, by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, 
M.A. WERKELEY, by Professor Fraser. FIC HTE, by Professor Adamson. 


KANT, by Professor Wallace. HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch. HEGEL, by 
Professor Edward Caird. LEIBNIZ, by "John Theodore Merz. VICO, hy 
Professor Flint. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Immediately will be published. 


GEORGE ELIOT’ LIFE, 
as Related in her Letters and Journals. 
Edited and arranged by her Husband, 
J. W. CROSS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


This day is published. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN 
AND THE UNSEEN. 


THE OPEN DOOR—OLD LADY MARY. 
Crown 870, cloth, 23 6d, 


“They are masterpieces in the art of so relating the embarrassed communica. 
tions between the world of unclothed spirits and our own as to impress the reeder 
at once with the reality and with the unreality of such communications...... ‘The 
Open Door’ scems to us nearly a model for all tales of the kind, with its mingled 
realism and idealism, its fidelity to human nature, and its true poetry, its perfect 
simpl'city, and its wild and cerie supernatur alism......A marvellously beautiful 
and eerie story.” —Spectator. 

“Old Laty Mary’ is one of thove cunning mixtures of the natural and the 
supernatural of which Mrs, Oliphant has the secret.”—Jllustrated London News, 





This day is published. A New Edition of 


The Book-Hunter. By Joun Hu 


Burton, D.C.L., &c., Author of ‘‘A History of Scotland,’ ‘‘ The Scot 
Abroad,” &c. Crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 7s 6d. This Edition contains 
all the latest Emendations and Corrections, and-a copious Index. 


This day is published. 


Nan, and other Stories. By L. B. War- 


FORD, "author of “The Baby’s Grandmotier,” *‘ Troublesome Daughters,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


Glimpses in the Twilight: being various 
tei 


Notes cords, and Examples of tue Superuaiural, By the Rey, FREDERICK 
GrorG gE LEE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


The Germans. By tle Rev. Father Dinoy, 
of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by RAPHAEL 
Levos DE Beaurort. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


° Y T + 
Miss Brown: a Novel. By Vernon Les, 
Author of “ Euphorion,” ‘‘ Belearo,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“Miss Brown’ is not only a vivid picture of human life, but also both a severe 
satire and a tragedy...... These difficult themes are treated with great brilliance 
and ori iginality, and with a literary and imaginat:ve force which demand recog- 
nition.”’—Academy. 

“**Miss Brown’ is a very remarkable and original book, in which a powerful 
conception is wrought out with unfailing force, consistency, and artistic per- 
ception...... The heroine is one of the finest character-creations that for some time 
past we have encountered in fiction.”.—Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


{ 7 Qg 

Greek Testament Lessons, for Colleges, 

Schools, and Private Students. By the Rev. J. Hunter Suitn, M.A. First 

Assistant-Master of King Edward’s High School, Birmingham; formerly 
Scholar of Merton College, Oxford. With 4 Maps. Crown 6vo, 6s. 


Sympneumata; or, Signs of Humanitary 


y. volution. Edited by Lavnexce OLIP “are In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
[Immediately 


- \ ‘ Ips 
Agnosticism ; and other Sermons. Preached 
in St. Peter's, Cranley Gardens, 1883-8. By the Rev. Professor MOMERIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s Colle: , Cambridge. “ Orown 8vo, 6s. 


Wr. Montenello. <A Romance of the Civil 


Service, By W. A. Barniie Hamirron. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“‘We think, and we intend to call, ‘ Mr. Montene silo’ a healthy book, and in so 
doing we pay ‘it a complime nt which is not payable to many novels now- a-days. 
It is in the good sense old-fashioned, though the author is pretty ovio ly not at 
all behindhand in knowledge of the wi rid : und the day...... His count mes are 
good, his dialogue natural, and his whole hook readable *_Satu Re view. 


id 
Lady’s Ride Act oss 
HONDURAS. By Maria Soitera. W 

“The lady who took this ride undoubte 
less spirited is the account she gives of it... of the ride is well told ; 
the muleteers and mules become our perso 2 ; the queer out-of-the-way 
people at the halting-places, the wild scenery, the too solitary day s, and the not 
sufticiently solitary nizhts, are all in turn put vividly before us.”—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 


Madagascar : Its History and People. By 
the Rev. Henry W. LITTLE, some years Missions ary in East Madsgas car. 
Post 8vo, with a Map, 10s 6d. 

“ Such a work as Mr. Little’s is especially welcome, containing, 23 it docs, a 
great deal of information given by one who knows the island well, ‘and tells what 
he knows in an interesting way.”—Whitehall Review 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SC 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


33 6d, 
Appendix to Part I. Additioral 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. 
Principia Latina. Part II. A First 
Latin Reading Book, 3s 61. : 
Principia Latina. Part III. A First 


Latin Verse Book. 3s 6d. : 
Principia Latina. Part IV. Latin 
Short 


Prose Composition. 3s 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part V. 
Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 3s. 

Young Beginners’ 1st Latin Book: 
an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I. 

Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: 
an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part II. 2s. 

Students’ Latin Grammar. [For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. [or Middle 
and Lower Forms. 33 6d. 

Latin-English Vocabulary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Czsar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d, 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Com- 


prising a Full Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, .“ 


23. 


5. 


Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. By T. 
Hay, 16mo, 23. 
GREEK COURSE. 


Initia Greca. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularie:. 33 6d. 
Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers, 2s 6d. 
Initia Greca. Part II. <A Greek 
Reading Book. 33 6d. 

Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
position, 33 6d. 

Students’ Greek Grammar. 
Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 
and Lower Forms. 3s 6d. 


Greek Accidence. 2s 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s 6d. 
ENGLISH COURSE. 


English Grammar. With Exercises, 
3s 6d. 


For the 
For Middle 


Primary English Grammar. With 
Exercises and Questions. 1s. 

Primary History of Britain. 2s 6d. 

Modern Geography. Physical and 
Political. 5s. 

Smaller Modern Geography. 2s 6d. 

English Composition. With IIlustra- 


tions and Exercises. 3s 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
French Principia, PartI. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 


for Conversation. 3s 6d. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 23 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A French 
Reading Book. With Etymvlogical Dictionary. 
4s 6d, 

Students’ French Grammar. With an 

Introduction by M. Lirrre. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. Abridged 
from the above. 3s 61. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 


Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d. 


German Principia. Part II. A German 
Reading Book. Witha Dictionary. 3s 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. [For 
Advanced Students, 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials 
tor Conversation. 33 6d. 

Italian Principia. Part II. An 
Italian Reading Book. 536d, 











MURRAY’S 
4 ¥. TL a] ’ I i 
STUDENTS MANUALS. 
Cvown Svo, 7s 6d each. 

The Students’ Hume; a History of 
England from the Earliest Times to the Revolu- 
tion in 1688 Incorporating the Corrections and 
Researches of recent Historians. Revised Edition, 
continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By the 
late Prof. J. S. Brewer. With Coloured Maps 
and Woodcuts (830 pp.) Crown 8vo. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, 
rice 23 6d each, 
Part I.—B.C. 55-1485, 
Part II.—A.D. 1485-1688, 
Part III.—1638-1878, 

Students’ History of Europe during 

the MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatiam. 


Students’ Constitutional History of 
ENGLAND. Henry ViI.—George II. By Henry 
HALLAM, 

Students’ Old Testament History. 
By Pup Smitx, With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Students’ New Testament History. 
By Puruip Smitu. With Maps and Woodeuts, 

Students’ Ancient History. To the 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. By PHiip 
SmiTH. With Woodcuts, 

Students’ Ecclesiastical History. 
2 vols. : I. a.p, 30-1003. II. 1003-1614. By PuiLip 
SmitH. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ English Church History. 


2 vols.: I. 596-1509. II. 1509-1717. By Canon 
PERRY, 

Students’ History of Greece. To the 
Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 

Students’ History of Rome. To the 


Establisbment of the Empire. By Dean Lippe... 
With Coloured Map and Woodcuts. 


Students’ Gibbon: the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ History of France. To 
the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts, 


Students’ Ancient Geography. By 


Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Modern Geography. By 


Canon Bevan. With Woodcuts. 


Students’ Geography of British India. 
By Dr. GEorGE SmitH. With Maps. 

Students’ English Language. 
Origin and Growth. By Grorae P. Marsn. 

Students’ English Literature. With 


Biographical Notices of the Authors. By T. B. 
Suaw 


Its 


Students’ Specimens of English Litera- 


TURE. By T. B. SHaw. 
Students’ Moral Philosophy. By Dr. 


FLEMING, 


DR. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


Scripture History. Continued down to 
A.D. 70. With 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d, 
Ancient History. Down to the Conquests 
of Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustrations, 
16mo, 3s 6d. 

Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Modern Geography. 
Political. 16mo, 23 61. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Coloured Map and 70 Illustrations, 
lémo, 3s 60. 

Greece. Tothe Roman Conquest. With 
Coloured Maps and 7 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. 

Classical Mythology. For 
Schools and Yourg Persons. With 90 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d. 

England. From the Earliest Times to 


1878. With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts, 
16mo, 3s 6d, 


and 


Physical 


HOOL BOOKS. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIKEs. 
A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary, 


With a Dictionary cf Proper Names, A New 
Edition. Thoroughly Revised an} partly re 
written. By Dr. Wm. SmitH, and Prof, T, D. 
Haut, M.A. (730 pp.), square 16mo, 7s 6]. ‘The 
Etymological portion by Jonn K. InGRam LL.D 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Sore 
This edition is to a great extent a new and original 
Work. Every article has been carefully revised, “The 
improvements introduced fall mainly under the 
following heads :— 
1, A much larger number of the examples given 
are actually translated. 
2, Many articles have been re-2ast, and not a 
few entirely re-written. 
3. All the etymological articles have been re. 
vised, and the greater part of them re-written, 
4. Very great care has been taken to ensure 
accuracy in the quantities. 
5. Short notes on synonymous words have been 
introduced in a large number of cases. 
6. The Index of Proper Names has been largely 
increased. 


A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary, 


Square 12mo, 7s 61, 


A Complete Latin-English Dictionary, 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys, Medium 8yo, 21s, 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from original sources, 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 


A Concise Dictionary of the Bible: its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 2ls, 


A Smaller Bible Dictionary. Abridged 
from the above Work. With Illustrations. Crown 
&vo, 7s 6d. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. With 759 Woodcuts. 8vo, 18s. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Abridged from the above Work. With 200 Wood- 
cuts, Crown 8vo, 7s 6a. 


Smaller Dictionary of Greek and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
larger Work. With 206 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


A 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
History of England, From the 


First Invasion by the Romans down to the year 
1889, With 100 Woodcuts, l12mo, 3s 6d. 


A 


History of France. From the Con- 
quest of Gaul by Cesar down to the year 1878. 
With 70 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 


History of Germany. From the 
Invasion by Marius down to 1880. With 5) Wood- 
cuts, £60 pp., l2mo, 53 6d. 


A 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 
Little Arthur’s History of England. 


From the Earliest Times, Coutinued down to 
1878. With 36 Woodcuts, 16mo, Is 6d. 





Little Arthur’s History of France. 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. With Maps and Wcodcuts, 16mo. 2s 6a. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


| A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. 


Ladies’ | 


With Analysis and Vocabu'ary. By Professor 
SranLey LEATHES. Post Svo, 7s 6). 


Newth's First Book of Natural 
PHILOSOPHY. Small 8vo, 33 64. 


Oxenham's English Notes for Latin 


English Literature. With Lives of our | 


Chief Writers. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Specimens of English Literature. To 


be used with the foregoing book. 16mo, 33s Gd. 





| 


ELEGIACS. With Prefatory Rules of Comyosi- 
tion in Elegiac Metre. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Hutton’s Principia Greca. Compre- 
hending Grammar, Delectus, Ex: reise- Book, with 
Vocabularies, &e. 12mo, 3s 6d. 

The Student’s Elements of Geology. 
By Sir Cuartrs Lyeii. A New and Entirely 
Revised Edition. By Professor P. Martin Dtn- 
cAN, F,R.S, With GU Ilnstrations. Post &vo, 9s. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. 


Cox, Bart., M.A., and by C. Sankey, M.A. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Maps, price 23 6d each volame :— 
Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. | Cox’s Greeks and the Persians. 
Capes’s Early Roman Empire, from the Assassination of Julius Caesar | Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. 
to the Assassination of Domitian. | Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. 


Capes’s Roman Empire of the Second Century, or the Age of the | Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 
Antonines. | Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 


(Cox’s Athenian Empire, from the Flight of Xerxestothe Fall of Athens. | Smith’s (Bosworth) Rome and Carthage, the Panic Wars. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. Edited by C. Conprcx, M.A. 


16 vols. feap. 8vo, with Maps, price 2s 6d each volume :— 








Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages. Johnson’s Normans in Europe. 

Cox’s Crusades. Longman’s Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ War. 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 1775-1783. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) Thirty Years’ War. Morris’s Age of Anne. 

Gardiner’s (S. R.) First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution. Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution. 

Gardiner’s (Mrs. S. R.) French Revolution, 1789-1795. Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets. 

Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and Western Europe from 1678 to 1697. Warburton’s Edward the Third. 





EPOCHS of EN GLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. MAnpELL 


CREIGHTON, M.A. 
Powell’s Early England to the Norman Conquest. 1s. | Gardiner’s (Mrs. S. R.) Struggle against Absolute Monarchy, 1603 to 


Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Power, from the Conquest 1688. 9d. 
to the Great Charter, 1066-1216. 9d. Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, from 1689 to 1784. 9d. 


Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth of Parliament, from the | Tancock’s England during the American and European Wars, from 
Great Charter to the Accession of Henry VII. 1215-1485. 9d. 1765 to 1820. 9d. 
Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 9d. | Browning’s Modern England, from 1820 to 1874. 9d. 
*,* Complete in 1 vol., with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 








LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


Only Authorised and Complete Editions. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the 


Second. Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 28 6d. l STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, tis. 
The ESSAY on WARREN HASTINGS, Annotated by S. Hates. Is 6d. 
The ESSAY on LORD CLIVE, Annotated by H. Courtnorr Bowen, M.A. 2s 6d. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Popular 


Edition, fcap. 4to, 6d sewed ; 1s cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s 


sewed ; 1s 6d cloth. 





A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY of ENGLAND, designed for the Use 
of Students preparing for the University Local Examinations or for the London University Matriculation, and for the Higher 


Classes of Elementary Schools. By the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. Thirty-first Thousand, with Maps and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Also to be had in Three Parts, arranged as Reading Books. Book I., 55 B.c.—1399 A.D., price ls 6d. Book II., 1399 a.p.—1660 a.p., price 


1s 6d. Book IIL., 1660 a.p.—1871 a.p., price 1s 9d. 
A.D. 1880. By S. 


OUTLINE of ENGLISH HISTORY, p.c. 55 


R. Garpiner, LL.D., Professor of Modern History in University College, London. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


The CHTLD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. By the Author of 


“Amy Herbert.” Uniform with “ A First History of Greece,’’ by the same Author. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. By the Author of “Amy 


Herbert.”” Uniform with “ The Child’s First History of Rome,” by the same Author. Fcap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the Empire. By the Very 


Rev. Cuartes MrrIvaLx, D.D., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post Svo, £2 83s. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the City 


to the Fall of Augustulus, B.c. 753—a.p. 476, By the same Author. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. Abridged from Dean Mrrivar’s 


General History of Rome, with the sanction of the Author, by ©. Putter, M.A. With 13 Fall-page Maps, feap. Svo, 33 6d. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND €O.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, — 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
r ethe Joint Editorship of Prof rs HUXLEY, 

— Rosco ind BALFOUR STEWART, 

13mo, Illustrated, each 1s. 

Introductory. By Prof. Huxuey, P.R.S. 

Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.S. 

Physics. By Prof. B. S:rwant, F.R.S. 

Physical Geography. By Anrciipanp 
GEIKIF, F.R.S. 

Geology. By Arcmisanp Gerktr, F.R.S. 

Physiology. By Prof. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 

Astronomy. By J. N. Locxyer, F.R.S. 

Botany. By Sir J. Hooxer, K.C.S L., &.R.S, 

Logic. By W. 8. Jevons, F.R.S., M.A., LL.D. 

Political Economy. By W.S.Jevons, F.R.S. 

*,* OtLers to follow. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Agriculture: Elementary Lessons in the 
Science of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. 
TaNNER. 3s 61. 

Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s 64.—QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 

Botany. By Prof. Oniver, F.R.S. 4s 6d. 

Field and Garden Crops, Diseases of. 
By Wortuinaton G.Sairn. 4s 6d. 

Chemistry. BySir H.E. Roscoz,F.R.S. 43 6d. 
Chemical Problems adapted to the 

Same. By Prof. THorre. With KEY, 23. 

Chemistry: Owens Coll. Junior Course of 
Practical Chemistry. By F. Jonrs. Preface by 
Sir H. E. Roscor. 2s 6d, 

Chemistry, Questions on. 
JonES 18mo, 3s. 

Chemical Theory for Beginners, Ex- 
PERIMENTAL PROOFS of. By Prof. W. Ramsay, 
Ph.D. 2s 6d. : 

Electricity and Magnetism. By Prof. 
Sirvanus P. THompson. Illustrated, 4s 6. 

Arithmetic of Electric Lighting. By 
R. E. Day, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 

Electricity and Magnetism, Absolute 
MEASUREMENTS in. By A. Gray, M.A. 3s 61. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive, By 
W. S. Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 33 60. 

Physiology. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QUESTIONS, ls 61. 

Micro-Organisms and Disease. An 
Introduction into the Study of Specific Micro- 
Organisms. By E. Kviery, M.D., F.R.S. 4s 6d. 













By Francis 


Political Economy for Beginners. By 
M.G. Fawcett. With QUESTIONS, 2s 6d. 

Physics. By Prof. Srewarr, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations. 43 64.—QUESTIONS, 2s. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. By 


I. Topuunter, MA., F.RS. Part I. PROPER- 
TIES of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 3s 6d. Part 
Il. SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s 6d. 

Numerical Tables and Constants in Ele. 
MENTARY SCIENCE. By Sypney Lupron. 236). 

Physical Geography. By ArcniBaLp 
GrixIF, F.R.S. 4: 6d.—QUESTIONS, Is 6d. 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. 
CuarkE, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.8. With Maps, 3s. 

A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By Joun RicHarp GREEN and ALICE 
STOPFORD GREEN. With 28 Maps, 3s 6d. 

Economics of Industry. By Prof. A. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A., and Mary P. MARSHALL, 2s 64. 

Sound, an Elementary Treatise on. By 
Dr. W. H. Stone. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 

Steam, an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Perry, C.E. 4s 60. 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 
Physiography: an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxtey, P.R.S. 6s. 
Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By FE. B. Tytor, 

F.R.S. With numerons Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

Elementary Practical Physiology. By 
Prof. Micuak. Foster, M.D., F.R.S., and J. N. 
LANGLEY, F.R.S. 63. 

The Student’s Flora of the British 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, 
F.R.S. 10s 6d. 

Elementary Lessons in Practical 
PHYSICS. By Prof. BaLtrour Stewant, F.RS., 
and W. HaLtpanr Ger. Crown 8vo. Part L— 
GENERAL PHYSICS. [Immediately. 

Elementary Biology. By Prof. Huxtey, 
P.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Se. 63. 

Elementary Embryology. By Prof. M. 
Foster, F..S., and the late F. M. Batrour. 
Second Edition, revised and edited by A. SEnpG- 
wick and W. Hrarr. 103 6d. 

Heat. By Prof. P. G. Tart, See.R.S.E. 6s. 

Practical Instruction in Botany, a 
COURSE of. By F. 0. Bower, M.A., F.L.S, 
and Sypnry H. Vines, M.A., D.Se., F.L.8. Part 
I.—PHANEROGAMA—PTERIDOPHYTA, 

{ Immediately. 


Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcert, F.R.8. 12s. 
Studies in Deductive Logic: a Manual 


for Students. By W. 8. Jrvons, F.R.S. 63. 
The Principles of Science: a Treatise on 
Logic and Scientific Method. By the Same, 12s 64, 








A NEW SERIE3 of ILLUSTRATED READING- 
BOOKS. 
The GLOBE READERS. 
A New Series of Readling-Books for Standards I. to 
VI. Selected, Arranged, and Edited by A. F. 
‘Murison, sometime English Master of the Aberdeen 
Grammar School. With Original Illustrations, 
Globe 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.), 31. 
Primer II. (48 pp.), 3d. 
Book I. (96 pp.)}, 6.1. 300k V. (416 pp.), 2s. 
Book IT. (136 pp.), 9.1. Book VI. (448 pp.), 2s 6d. 
* The SHORTER GLOBE READERS. 
With Illustrations, globe 8vo. 
Primer I. (48 pp.), 3d. Standard ITI. (178 pp.), 1s. 
Primer II. (48 pp.), 3d. Standard TY. (182 pp ), 1s. 
Standard I. (92 pp.), 6d. | Standard V. (216 pp ), 1s 3d. 
Standard IT. (124 pp.), 9d. | Standard VI.(228 pp.), 1s 6d. 
* This Series has been abridged from ‘* The Globe 
Readers’to meet the demand for smaller reading books. 
ADAPTED to the NEW CODE. 
MACMILLAN’S READING-BOOKS. 
Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 21. 
Book I., for Standard I (96 pp.), 18mo, 41. 
Book II., for Standard IT. (141 pp.), 18mo, 5d. 
Book III., for Standard IIL. (15) pp.), 18mo, 6d. 
Book IV., for Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 
Book V., for Standard V. (380 pp.), 18mo, 1s. 
Book VI., for Standard VI. (43) pp.), crown 8vo, 23. 


PRIMARY FRENCH AND GERMAN READING 
BOOKS. 
Perrault.—Contes de Fees. Edited by 

G. Evaene Fasnacut, Illustrated. 1s. 
Grimm.—Kinder und Hausmirchen. 


Selected and edited by the Same. [In the press. 
*,* Other volumes are in the press. 


Lord Tennyson’s Collected Works. 


For Schools. Four Parts, 2s 6d each. 


300k ITT, (232 pp.), 1s 3d. 
Book IV. (328 pp.), 1s 9d. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 18mo, Is each. 
English Grammar, By R. Morris, LL.D. 
Exercises on Morris’s Primerof English 

GRAMMAR, By J. WETHERELL, M.A. 
English Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Morris, LUL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 
English Composition. By Prof. Nicuot. 
English Literature. By Stoprorp Brooke. 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpen. 
The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 


POETRY. Selected and arranged by F. T. Pat- 
GRAVE. Two Parts, 1s each. 


Greek Literature. By Prof. Jess. 
Homer. By Right Hon. W. E. Granstone, 
Philology. By J. Preir, M.A. 
Geography. By Sir Georce Grove. Maps. 
Classical Geography. By H.F. Tozer, M.A. 
Greek Antiquities. By J. F. Mauarry, M.A. 
Roman Antiquities, By A. Witkins, M.A. 
Europe. By HE. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. 


Rome. By M. Creiauton, M.A. 
France. By C. M. Yoncr. 


*,* Others to follow. 
First Lessons in Practical Botany. By 
G. T. Bretrany. 18mo, ls. 
A Primer of Art. By Joun Cottier. 18mo, 1s. 


Primer of Pianoforte-Playing. By 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by Sir Groner 
GROVE, D.C.L. 18mo, 1s. . 

First Principles of Agriculture. By 


Henry TAanneEpr, F.C.S. 18mo, 1s. 

Household Management and Cookery. 
With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. 
Compiled by W. B. TeGermerer. 18mo, ls. 

The School Cookery-Book. Compiled 
and Arranved by C.E.Gururts Wriegat. 18mo, 1s. 

On Teaching: its Ends and Means. A 
Book for Teachers and Parents. By Prof. H. 
CaLDERWOOD. 25 61. 

First Lessons in Bookkeeping. By J. 
THORNTON, 2s 64. 

HISTORICAL COURSE. 

Edited by E. A. FRtEMAN. DC.L, Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
General Sketch of European History. 
By BE. A. Freeman, D.O.L. With Maps. 3s 6d. 
England. By E, Tompson. With Maps. 

3 6 


2s 6d. 
Scotland, By Marcarer MacArrucr. Qs. 
Italy. By W. Hunv, M.A. With Map. 3s 6d. 
Germany. By James Simp, M.A. 3s. 
America. By J. A. Doyte. With Maps. 43 6d. 
European Colonies. By E. J. Payne. 43 64. 
France, By C. M. Yoner. With Maps. 33 6d. 
*,* Others to follow. 
A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green. With Maps, &c., 83 6d. 
i u _ [108th Thousand. 
Analysis of English History: Based on 
the above. By C0. W. A. Tarr. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
Readings from English History. 
Edited by J. R. Green. 3 vols. Globe Svo, each 1s 6d, 





Old English History. By E. A. Free- 
MAN, D.C.L. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ENGLISH. 

A Shakespearian Grammar. By Dr 
nee 6s, . 
onger English Poems. Edited 
Prof. Hates. ocd. by 
Historical Outlines of English Acci. 
DENCE. By Dr. R. Mornis. 63s. 
Historical English Grammar. 

Same. 2s 6d. 
On the Study of Words. By Archbishop 
TRENCH. 5s, 
English, Past and Present. By the 
Same Author. 5s. 
Select Glossary of English Words, 
used Formerly in Senses Ditterent from the 
Present. By the Same. 5s, 


By the 


; MODERN LANGUAGES, 
Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 
Editel by G. Eucene Fasnacut. 18mo. 
Corneille.—Le Cid. Edited by G. E, 
Fasnacur, 1s, 
Moliere. —lLes Femmes Savantes, 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 
Le Misanthrope. Edited by G. EF. 
Fasnacut. 1s, 
L’ Avare. Edited by L. M. Mortarry. 1s. 
Le Medecin Malgre Lui. Edited by 


G. E. Fasnacat. 1s. 


Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By 
L. M. Moxtarty. 1s 6d. 
Sandeau—Madlle. de la Seigliere. By 


H. C. Srret, [In the press, 
George Sand.—La Mare au Diable. 
Edited by W. E. Russetu, 1s, 
Goethe. — Gotz von Berlichingen. 
Edited by H. A. Burr, M.A. 2s. 
Heine.—Selections from Prose Works. 
Edited by C. CouBEcK, 2s 6d. 
Schiller.—Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Edited by Josrru Gostwick. 2s 6d. 
ry aeeent. Edited by C. Surtpoy, 
A. 2s 61. 
Uhland’s Ballads and Romances.— 
SELECTIONS, Edited by G. E. Fasnacut, 1s, 
Voltaire.—Charles XII. Edited by G. 
E. Fasnacut. [In the press. 
*,* A Prospectus of this Series will be sent on appli- 
cation. 


Prcgressive French Course. By EUGENE 
Fasnacut. First Year, 1s; Second Year, 2s; Third 
Year, 2s 6d. 

The Teacher’s Companion to Pro- 
GRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By the Same. 
Second Year, 43 61; Third Year, 4s 6d. 

Progressive French Reader. By the 
Same Author. First Year, 2s 6d; Second Year, 2s 6d. 

A French Grammar for Schools. By 
the Same. _ Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 

Progressive German Course. By the 
Same. First Year, 1s 6d; Second Year, 2s. 

Progressive German Reader. By the 

Same, First Year. [Nearly veady. 

First Lessons in French. By H. Covrt- 
HOPE Bowen, M.A. 13mo, Is. 

French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 

Geuman Dictionary. By Prof. WHitNey 
and A. H. EpGren, 7s 64.—GERMAN-ENGLIS 
PART 5s 7 1,.—GERMAN-ENGLISH 

A: System of Cral Instruction in 
GERMAN, by Means of Progressive Illustrations 
and Applications of the Leading Rules of 
Grammar. By Hermann C. 0. Huss, Ph.D. 5: 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 
A Class-Book of Old Testament His- 


TORY. 4s 6d. 

A Class-Book of New Testament His. 
TORY. 536d. 

A Class-Book of the Church Cate- 
CHISM. 1s 6d, 


A First Class-Book of the Catechism. 
With Scripture Proofs, 6d. 
A Shilling Book of Old Testament 
HISTORY. 
A Shilling Book of New Testament 
HISTORY. 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 10s 61. 
Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 

43 6d.—K EY, 8s 64. 

Shilling Book of Arithmetic. For 
National and Elementary Schools, 18mo. Separ- 
ately, Part I., 2d; Part IIL., 3d; Part III., 7d. 
With ANSWERS, Is 6d.—K BY, 43 60. 

School Class-Book of Arithmetic. By 
Barnard Smiru, M.A. 16mo, 3s, Or Three 

i Parts, each Is.—KEY, Three Parts, each 236 1. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

By J. Brook-Smirg. 4s 64, 


Algebraical Exercises. Progressively 
Arranged. By ©. A. Jones, M.A. and C. H. 
CHEYNE, M,A. 23 64, 


London; MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND GO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





CLASSICAL SERIES (continued). 


Homer.—Iliad.—The Story of Achilles. 
By J. H. Pratt, M.A., and WALTER Lear, M.A. 6s, 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, price Is 6:1 each. 
ing Elementary Books, edited with IN- 
MRODUC TT INS, NOTES, ani V ee 
and in some instances w ith Exercises, are ready :— 


Ceesar.—The Gallic War. ‘het I. Bg 
A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
The Gallic War. Books II. and III. 
By W. G. RuTHERFORD, M.A., LL.D. . 
The Gallic War. Scenes from Books V. 
and VI. By C. CoLBeck, M.A. 

Invasion of Britain. Adapted for the 
Use of Beginners By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. 


° 


By Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 2:6), 
Odyssey. — The fTriumph 
ODYSSEUS. Books XXI.-XXIV. By 5. G. 
HamItton, M.A. 33 6d. 
Horace.—The Odes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 
63. Books L.-IV., separately, 2s exch. : 
The Satires. By Antuur PAvmer, M.A. 6s. 
Juvenal.—Select Satires. By Prof. J. E. 


B. Mayor. SATIRES X. and XIL., 33 6d; XIL.- 
G. Dorrrerp, M.A. Pon wai = esol - XVI, 4s 64. 
Cicero.—Stories of tom YY | Juvenal. For Schools. By E. G. Harpy, 


q. E. JEANS, M.A., and A. V. Jones, M.A. With 


EXERCISES. oes Seaadian: Rei iil Ded Wt 
Eutropius. By a BurTON LEE. 4s 6d. i 


¢.G. Durrieup. With EXERCISES. 

Homer. —lliad. Book XVIII. The ARMS 

of  eadonngm 3. By S, R. James, M.A. 
Odyssey Book I. By the Rev. Joun 
Bonp, M. re and A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
Tliad. Book I. By the Same Editors. 
—QOdes. BooksI.tolV. By T. E. 

— A. = ach 1s 61. d M. STepHenson, M.A. 63. 

Livy. Book I. By Rev. H. M. Srepnen- | Ovid.—Fasti. By G. H. Hatcam, M.A. 5s. 
son, M.A. Heroidum Epistule XIII. 
The Hannibalian War. Being part of SuvucesurGH, M.A. 4s 6d. 

the Twenty-. irst and Twenty-Sccond Books of | Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus. 
Livy. Adapted a. Use cf Beginners. By ¥. Truncu. 5a. 
G. C, Macavubay, : ; 
Pliny’s Letters. Book I[I. By Prof. J. 
one —Selections. E. B. Mayor. With Lite of Piiny by G. H. Res- 
DALL, M.A. 53. 


Livy. Books IT. — IIT. 
STEPHENSON, M.A 
BOOKS XXL. and XXII. 


Lysias.—Select Orations. 
Suuckcsvreu, M.A. 63. 


Martial—Select Epigrams. 


“By W. W. Capes, M.A. 5: 
By E. §8. 


By Rev. H. 


By E. 8. SuucksurGH, 
Shentres: —Select Fables. 


Watponr, M A. With EXERCISES. 


Thneyaides. Selections from Book I. By 
. H. Corson, M.A. With EXERCISES. 


By A. S. 
tev. H. A. Ho“tpen, LL.D. 53. 


Propertius, Select Elegies of. 
Posreate, M.A. 63. 


By J. P. 


Xenophon’ s Anabasis. Book I. By | Sallust—The Catilina and Jugurtha. 
A. S. Watrore, M.A. By C. Mrrivare, D.D. 43 6d. Separately, each 2s 6d. 
Virgil—Aeneid. Book I. By A. S&S. Bellum Catuline. By A. M. Cook, 
Wapoir, M.A M.A. 4s 6d. 
Aeneid. Book V. By na A.CAtvert, M.A. | Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. ay 
Selections. By E.S. Suucksurau, M.A. A. J. Cuuncu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, 


33 6d. Separately , each 2s, 


The Annals. Book VI. By the Same. 2s = 
Terence.—_Hauton Timorumenos. 
E.8.Snucesuran, M.A. 33.—With Trans] ition, ae 


The following more advanced Books, with 
Introductions and Notes, 
NO VOCABULARY, are ready :— 


BUT 


Cicero.—Select Letters. By Rev. G. E. Phormio. By Rev. 
Jeans, M.A. A.S. WaLpotr, B.A. 4s 6d. 

Euripides. ee By nae JouN | Thucydides. Books VI. and VII. By the! 
Bonn, M.A., and A. 8. Warr oir, M.! Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 5s 

Herodotus. Seleetions from sie VII. and Book IV. By C. E. Graves, M.A. 5s, 
VIII. The EXPEDITION of XERXES. By A. | Virgil—Aeneid II. and III. By E. W. 
H. Cooke, B.A. Howson, M.A. 3s. 

Horace.--Selections from the Satires Xemoyhon.—Hellonice. Books I. and II. 
and EPISTLES. By lkv. W. J. V. Baker, M.A. By H. Harustone, B.A. 43 6d. 
ee myones and Ars Poetica. By Cyropaedia. B. te Vil. and VIIL B 

Rev. H. A. DaLTon, M.A. Prof. ALFRED Goopwin, M.A. 5s. 
re Euthyphro and Menexenus. By Anabasis. Books I.—IV. By Profs. W. 


W. Goopwin and J. W. Wurre. 5s. 
By A. R. CLveER, 


1. E. GRAVES, M.A. 


The Greek Elegiac Poets. Memorabilia Socratis. 


From Callinus 


By E. S. | 
By Prof. R. | 


Plutarch.—Life of Themistokles. By | 


of | Greek Grammar. 


By Rev. H M. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JouN Bonn, M.A., and | | | Trigonometry. 


| 
| 


} 


y 


: CLASSICAL WORKS (continued). 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. 
RutHerrorp, M.A., LL.D. New Edition, enlarged, 
ls 64. 


Odyssey.—Book IX. Witha Commentary. | Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses. 


New Edition, 63 61. 
By Prot. W. W. Goop- 


By Prof. Goopwry. 


win, Ph.D. 6s, 
School Greek Grammar. By the Same. 
3s 6d. 

Elements of Gre2k Grammar. By Prof. 
J.G. Greenwoop. 5s 64. 

A Greek Grammar. For Colleges and 
Schools. By Professor Hapuiey. Revised and 
Edited by Professor ALLEN. 63, 

MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S. 

Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 
63 64.—K EY, 6s 6d. 

Mensuration for Beginners. 2s 6d. 

Algeles for Beginners. 23 6d.—KEY, 


6s 6d 


Trigonometry for Beginners. 23 6d 
—KEY, 6s 6d. 
Mechanics for Beginners. 43 6d.— 


KEY, 6s 64. 

Algebra for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. 73 6d.—KEY, 10s 6d. 

The Theory of Equations, 7s 6d. 

Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—KEY, 10s 6d. 

Spherical frigonometry. 43 6d. 

ConicSections. WithKxamples. 7s 6d. 

The Differential Calculus. 10s 6d. 

The Integral Calculus. 103 6d. 

Examples of Analytical Geometry 
of Three Dimensions. 43. 

By T. DALTON, M.A. 
Rules and Examples in Arithmetic. 
s 61. 

Rules and Examplesin Algebra. Pari 
I., 2s; Part 1I., 2s 64. 

Note-Book on Practical, Solid, or 
Descriptive Geonetry. By J. UW. Epcarand G8 
PritcHarp. 4th Edition. By A.C, Merze, 48 6d, 

By J. M. WILSON, DA. 

Elementary Geometry. Books I. to V. 
New Edition, Enlarged. 4s 6d. 

Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 


4s 6d. meee 
By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
Part L, klementary, 4s 64; Part IL, Higher, 3s 6d ; 
Com} ilete, 7s 64. 
| Elements of Descriptive Geometry. By 
J. B. Minuar, C.K. 63, 
Deter minauts, a Treatise on. By T. 
Murr, M.A. 7s 9d. 
| Conic Sections : a Geometrical Treatise. By 
W. H. Drew. Crown 8v¥o, 5s.—SOLU LPLONS, 43 6d 
Conic Sections. By Cuartrs Smita, M.A, 


Second Kilition, Revised. 7s 61. 


| Solid Geometry, an xlementary Trea- 


| 


| 


Ir S . B.A. 63 

to Callimachus. Se'ected and Edited by the Rev. : 

athssconny scree 9 alas lacie Hiero. By Rev. H. A. Horpen, LL.D. 
Terence.—Scenes from the Andria. By pth s : - el 
P. W. Conmien, M.A. Oeconomicus. By the Same Eiitor. Gs. 
Thucydides. Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. The CLASSICAL WORKS, 

CAPTURE of SPHACTERIA. By C. Graves, M.A. | 2; 

: First Lessons in Latin. 3y_=«C«K 

Virgil. —Georgics. Book Hi. By ‘Rev: 3.0 wiasoray iene, 5 egg ae es | 
a First Latin Grammar. By M. C.| 


Volumes to follow MacMILuaN, M.A. Is 64. 


7% Other V 

CLASSICAL SERIES, Latin Prose Exercises, based 
“ War’ a> Opeyenr 
Edited, with Introductions, Notes, &e. ig allelic 
Aeschylus.—Persae. By A. O. Prickarp. | School Latin Grammar. 

=o M.A. 53. 
Catullus.— Select Poems. By F. P. 

Siupson, B.A. 5s. 


Cicero, —The Second Philippic Oration. 
From the German of Hatm. By Prof. Joun E, B. 


upon 


By H. J. Rory, 





Adapted to Roby’s “School Grammar.” By E. B. 
ENGLAND, M.A, 2s 61.—KEY, 2s 6d. 
Latin Prose Composition. 


Mayor. 5s, Henry Bewcuer, M.A. 1s 61.—KEY, 23 6d. P. 
oe : ED S BR, M.A. 3 01.—KE 236d. Part 
The Catiline Orations. From the | IL,23—KEY, 3 ” 
yt an of a Wi - Additions by Prof. A. | Latin Prose Composition, Hints 
Tee Publi, sage eto TOWARDS. By A. W. Porrs, LL.D. 3s 
ublio Sestio. : 


By Rev. H. A. 
Houpen, M.A. 5s. 
Pro Lege Maniliz. 
Prof. A. S. WinKrys, M A. 
~ Roscio Amerino. 
. H. Dongrn, M.A, 4a Gd. 
Demosthenes. —De Corona. By B. Drake, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition, 4s 6d. 
Adversus Leptinem. By Rev. J. R. 


After HAM, by PROSt. By the Same, 28 6d.—KHY, 2s 64. 

33 61. Latin Prose Composition, first Steps 
After Hatm, by to. By G. Rusr, M.A. 1s 6d. 

Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. Auren- 
rieTH. Translated by Dr. Kuper. Orown 8vo, 63. 

Greek Prose Composition. First Steps. 
By Rey. BLomrietp Jackson, M.A. Is 6d.—KEY, 





Brraxs, | 


3 , Dynamics of 
Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom. | 


By Rev. | 


Passages for Translation into Latin | 


tiseon. By CHAkLes Smita, M.A. 95, 
Gravitation. By Sir G. B. Atry, K.C.B., 
Lu.D. New Edition, 73 6d. 


| By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.RS. 
MMechanics, an Elementary Treatise 
on. W.th Examples. 9: 6d. 
A Treatise on Optics. 103 Gd. 


By Prof. G. BOOLE, F.R.S 
Differential Equations. Sup plementary 
Volume, 8; 6d. 
Calculus of Finite Differences. 10s 6d. 


| Elementary Frention on Conic Sections 


and ALGEBRAIU GEUMLEEKY. By @, H, Pucks, 
M.A. 7s 6d. 

| Dynamics of a Particle. By Prof. Tarr 
and Mr STerie. 12s. 


the System of Rigid 








BODIES By E. J. Rours, D.se., LO.D., F.wt.s. 
Fourth Editior ‘wo Parts, cach 14. 1. ELE- 
MENTARY. TL. HIGHER 


The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. 
W. K. Crirrorp, F.R.S. Part I. KINETIC, 7s 6d. 

The Theory of électricity. By L. Cum- 
MING, M.A. With lilustrations, 8s 6d. 

Mathematical Problems. Devised 
arranged by J. WOLSTFNHOLME. 8vo, 13s. 

Elementary Applied Mechanics. By 
Prof. T. Atexanver, C.h. Part L. Crown 8vo, 
43 6d.—Part 11. By Profs. 'T. ALEXANDER and A. W. 
THomMsoN. Crown &vo, 10s 6u. 

Euclid. Books L. and II. Edited by C. L. 
Dovason, M.A. New E lition, 2 
*,* The Text of this Edition has po ascertained, 


and 


| by counting the words, to be less than tive-sevenths of 


King, M.A, 45 6d. 336d. Second Steps, us 61 —KEY, 33 6d, 
The First wasigpic. By Rev. T. | Greek Iambics for Beginners. By Rev. | 
GWATKIN, M.A. 23 64 H. Kywaston, M.A. New Euition, 5:.—KEY, 4s 6d. | 


Euripides. — Hippolytus. By J. 


P. | Greek for Be inners. 
Mauarry, M.A, and J. B. Bury, 23:3 62. | e 


Mayor. Part I., 1s 6i 


; Pa:ts IL. and IIL. 
Complete, 4s. 6d. - ‘ 


Iphigenia in Tauris. By E. B, Evc- 33 Gd; 
LAND, » 48 Gd. | First Greek R 
Medea. By A. W. Verrat, M.A. 336d.) Bethune eee 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO’S CATALOGUES of Educational and other 


By Prof. Joun E. 





By Prof. J. B.| 


| 


that containel in the ord nary kditions, 


| Differential Calculus for Beginners. 


With Examples. By Avex. Knox, B.A. ismo, 33 6d. 
Weekly Problem Papers. By the Rey. 
Joun J. MILNE, M.A. Pott 8v0, 4: 64, 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers for 
ADMISSION into the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY for the YEARS 1580-81, (With or 
without answers). Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


Publications free on application, 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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_ CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS, 


“Such mannals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and type, were never before 


ENGLISH. 


2 Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. a 

Specimens of Early English. With 
Notes, &e. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. 
Sxerat, M.A. 

PartI. A.D. 1159 to A.D. 1300. 9s. 
Part Il. A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393. 7s 64. 

Old English Drama. Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus, aud Greene’s Honourable History of 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. By A. W. Warp, 
M.A. 5s 6d. z 

Bacon. I. Advancement of Learning. 
By W. Apis Wriaut, M.A. Second Edition. 4s 6d. 

Dryden. Select Poems. By W. 
Curisti£, M.A. Second Edition, 33 6d. 

Addison. Selections, with Notes. By T. 
ARNOLD, M.A. “Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

Cowper. With Life, Notes, &c. By H. 
T. Grirrity, B.A. In 2 vols., each 3s. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. By W. G. 
Crakk, M.A., and W. ALp1is Wrieut, M.A. Stiff 
covers. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 13 ; RICHARD 
THE SECOND, Is 6d; MacBetTH, 1s 6d ; HAMLET, 2s. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. By W. 
Apis Wriaut, M.A. Stiff covers. THe TEMPEST, 
1s 64; As You Like It, 1s 6d; JuLtius Cmusar, 23; 
RICHARD THE TuHrrRD, 2; 6d; Kina Lear, ls 6d; 
A Mrpsummer Nicut’s Dream, 1s 6d; Corto- 
LANUS, 2s 64; Henry THE FIFTH, 23. 

“This edition is simply without a rival. None even 
comes second to it.’”’—Westminster Review. 
CLASSICAL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By 
_ Ropinson Eris, M.A, 163. ; 
Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction 

and Notes, by Prof. A, 8. Witkrns, M.A. Book 
. I, 63. Book IT., 5s. ‘i ; 
Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. 
, By J. R. Kina, M.A. 10s 60. ; 

Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, 
&e. By ALBERT Watson, M.A. Third Edition, 18:, 

Homer.—Odyssey. Books L.-XII. With 
Notes, &c. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the 
late J. RIDDELL, M.A. 16s, 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By E. 
C..Wicknam, M.A. Second Kdition, 12s. 

*,* Bho came reprinted in feap. 8vo, for Schools, 53 6d. 


Tn Book I. With Historical Examina- 





, Notes, &c. By Prof. SreLey, M.A. Second 
ition, 6s. : ‘ 

Persius.—The Satires. With a Transla- 
tion and Notes. By J. Contneton, M.A. Edited 
by H. Nertirsurp, M.A. Second Edition, 73 6d. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. 
With Notes, &c. By L. Camppeit, M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. OEDIPUS 

COLONEUS. ANTIGONE. Second Edition, i6s. 

Vol. IT. AJAX. ELECTRA. TRACHINIAE. 
PHILOCTETES. FRAGMENTS. 16s. 
*,* Text only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Tacitus.—The Annals. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By H. Furneaux, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. Books I.-VI., 18s. 

“ Has superseded all previous English editions.”— 
Guardian. 

*,* BOOKS I.-IV. Abridged from the above for the 
Use of Schools and Junior Students, Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 5s. a (Just published. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early 
LATIN. By J. Worpsworts, M.A. 183. 

“Supplies materials for a thorongh study of old 
Latin which have not been brought together in any 
English or in any single foreign publication.”—Rey. 
H. A. J. Munno, in the Academy. y 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. By 

Prof, Setar. New Edition, Enlarged, Ls. 

The Roman Satura: its Original Form 
in connection with its Literary Development. By 
H. Netriesuip, M.A. 8vo, sewed, ls. 

A Latin Dictionary: founded on 
Andrews’ Edition of Freurd’s Latin Dictionary, 
revised, enlarged, and in great part re-written by 
Cuaron T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHartes Snort, 
LL.D. 4to, cloth, £1 5s. 

“ Must supersede all its rivals for common use,.”’— 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. 2 a“ 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 
By D. B. Monro, M.A., LL.D. 10s 6d. 

“The greatest contribution to the philological 
study of Greek which has appeared in England for 
more than a generation.”’—Journal of Education, 

By Professor JOWETT, M.A. f 

Plato: the Dialogues, translated into 
English, with Analyses and Introductions. A 
new Edition in 5 vols., £3 10s. z 

Plato: the Republic, translated into 
English, with an Analysis and Introduction. 
12s 60, 

Thucydides: translated into English, 
with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and 
Indices. 2 vols, 32s. 








moderate prices.” —Spectator. 





CLASSICAL (Continued). 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 
f By W. W. MERRY, M.A. 

*‘His edit’ons have revolutionised the study of 
Homer throughout the country.” —Oxford Magazine, 
Aristophanes. In Single Plays, with 

Notes, &c. The CLOUDS, Second Edition, 2:, 
The ACHARNIANS, 2s. The FROGS, 2s. 
Herodotus. Selections. With Notes, 2s 6d. 
Homer.—Odyssey. Books I.-XII. (for 
School-), 27th Thousand. 43 6d. Book IT., 1s 64. 
Homer.—Odyssey. Books XIII.-XXILV. 
(for Schools). Second Edition, 53. 
Fourth Greek Reader ; being Specimens 
of Greek Dialects. With Notes, &c., 4s 61. 


Aeschylus.—Agamemnon. With Notes, 
&e., by ARTHUR Sip@wick, M.A. Second Edition, 


3. 

“There have been many editions of the ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ but none which, on the whole, we should 
prefer for general use to this.’’—Spectator, 
Aeschylus.—The Choephoroe. With 

Notes, &c., by the Same Editor. 33. [Just ready. 
Homer.—Iliad. Books I.— XII. (for 

Schools). With Introduction, a brief Homeric 

Grammar, and Notes. ByD B.Mowro,M.A. 63. 

Book I., separately, 2s. 

“ Will supersede, as it deserves to supersede, all its 
predecessors.”—-St. James’s Gazette, 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. 
By H. Kynaston, M.A. Third Edition, 4s 6}. 
Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; 

their forms, meaning, and quantity. By W. 

; VeitcH. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, 10s 6d. P 

Liddell and Scott’s Greek - English 
LEXICON. Seventh Edition, revised and aug- 
mented throughout, 4to,35s ; Abridged, 7s 61. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


; r RE 

Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE, with a Preface on 
the Principles of French Etymology. Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kircntn, M.A. Third Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Brachet’s Historical Grammar of the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. Translated by G. W. 
Kitcurn, M.A. Fourth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

“One of the most accomplished and thorough stu- 
—_ of French literature in England.”—Pall Mall 
wazette, 

A Short History of French Literature. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 

* A masterpiece in its kind,”—Saturday Review. 
Specimens of French Literature, 
Selected and Arranged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
Primer of French Literature. 

Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

“An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.”— 
Atheneum. 

Corneille’s Horace. With Introduction 
and Notes, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d, 


FRENCH PLAYS. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


Molitre’s ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules.” 
With Notes, &e., by A. Lana, M.A. Is 6d. 
Beaumarchais’ ‘‘ Le Barbier de Seville.” 
With Notes, &c., by AUSTIN Dosson, 23 6d. 
Musset’s ‘‘On ne badine pas avec 
L’AMOUR ” and “ FANTASIO.”” With Intro- 

duction and Notes by W. H. Pottocr. 22. 
[Just ready. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Intro- 
ductions, Arguments (to the Dramas), and Com- 
plete Commentaries. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth. 

Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor 

es in King’s College, London. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm: a 

Comed . 3s 6d, : 

Lessing’s Nathan der Weise: a 

Dramatic Poem. 4s 6d. 
Goethe’s Egmont: a Tragedy. 3s. 
Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris: a 


Drama, 3s. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell: a Drama. 3s 6d. 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. School 
Edition, with a Map, extra feap. 8vo, 2s. | 
Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; 
EGMONT’S LEBEN und TOD and BELA- 
GERUNG von ANTWERPEN, 2s 61. 
Heine’s Prosa; being Selections from 
his Prose Writings. Extra fcap. 8vo, 43 6d. 
Modern German Reader. A Graduated 
Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern 
German Writers :— 

Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical 
Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

Parts II. and IIT, in preparation. 











GERMAN CLASSICS (Continued). 


Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction*,. > 


English Notes, &e. By A. ANN, Phil 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloti wae 6d. Bee Desk, 


HISTORY. 
_By W. STUB D.D. 

The Constitutional Higfary of England 
in its ORIGIN and DEV MENT. Librar 
Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, . . 
*,* Also in 3 vols. crown rice 123 each 

** It has become, and is lik to remain, the 
standard work on the subject’ hich it treats, PFs 

Times. ~ its 

Select Charters and o 
of ENGLISH CONSTI 
from the Earliest Times 
Fourth Edition, crown 890, 83 6a. 

“Beyond the reach of living compe ition.’’—Saty;. 
day Review. : 











A History of England. Principally in 
the Seventeenth Century. By Lropotp’ Vox 
Ranke. Trauslated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the Superinteudence 
of G. W. Krrcurn, M.A., and 0. W. Boasr, M.A, 
6 vols. 8v0, £3 3s. 

Genealogical Tables .Illustrative of 
MODERN HISTORY. By H. B. Grorae} M.A. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Small 4to, 12s. 

A History of France. With numerous 
Maps, Pians, and Tables. By G. W. Kircary, 

2 M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, each 10s 64. 

History of the Norman Conquest of 
ENGLAND; its Causes and Results. 6 vols, 8yo, 
£5 9s 6d. By E, A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L. 

The Reign of William Rufus and the 
ACCESSION of HENRY the FIRST. 2 vols, 
8vo, £1 163, By the Same. 

A Short History of the Norman 
CONQUEST of ENGLAND. Second Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. By the Same. 

‘*Has all the interest of a romance, with all the 
accuracy of sound history.’"—Scotsman, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
The Scholar’s Arithmetic. By Lewis 


Henstey, M.A. ‘Crown 8yo, 4s 64. 
The Scholar’s Algebra. By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Acoustics. By W. F. Doyxry, M.A, 
F.B.S. Crown 8y0, 73 6d. AP 
A_ Treatise on Electricity and 
MAGNETISM. By J. Crerx Maxwe tt, M.A., 
F.R.S. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 11s 62 
“This noble book wili do more to raise our country 
in the eyes of really competent judges than cartloacs 
of more pretentious publications.”’—Nature. 
An Elementary Treatise on Electricity. 
By the Same Author. Edited by Wittiam 
Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo, 73 6a, 
‘* Of the highest interest and value to electricians,” 


—Saturday Review. 
By G. M. 





A Treatise on Statics. 
Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics, RI.E. College, Cooper's Hill. Third 
Edi ion, corrected and enlargel.—Vol. I. The 
EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORCES. 
Demy 8vo, 93. | _ LVol. II. in the press, 

Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and 
FLUIDS. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. 
By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. Third Ecition. 

* Demy 8vo, 282. 2 ; i 
A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, 

Reduced, and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Saytu, 
R.N. Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged 
by G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 8vo, 12s. 

“ A work of sterling merit."—Sir G. B. Airy, K.0.B., 
late Astronomer- Royal. z 
Chemistry for Students. By A. W. 

Wituramson, Phil. Doc., F.R.S., University Col- 
leze, London. A New Edition, with Solutions. 
Extra fceap. 8vo, 8s 6d. . % 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. 
I. Elementary Exercises. By A. G. VERNON 
Harcourt, M.A., and H. G. Mapan, M.A. Third 
Rdition, Revised, crown 8vo, 93, 2 

Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 
Arranged by H. G. Mapan, M.A. Large 4to, 
paper covers, 4s 61. a 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological 
and Physiological. By Dr. Junius Sacus, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Second Edition, Edited, with an Appendix, by 
S. H. Vines, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Royal Svo, half- 
morocco, £1 11s 6d. 

Comparative Anatomy of the Vegeta- 
TIVE ORGANS of the PHANEROGAMS and 
FERNS. By Dr. A. De Bary, Professor in the 
University ‘of Strassburg. Translated and 
Annotated by F. O. Bower, M.A,, F.L.S., and 
D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S._ Royal 8vo, 
22s 6d. {Just ready. 
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